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Forestry in the States 


THis Issue is devoted primarily to discussions of state re- 
sponsibility and activity in the management of forest 
resources. Although since the beginning of the century 
the depletion of the nation’s forestry resources has been 
a matter of concern to conservationists and foresters, a 
steady decline in the nation’s lumber supply has con- 
tinued. The decrease in the volume of standing saw 
timber has totaled 44 per cent during the past thirty-six 
years. Wartime and postwar construction demands have 
accelerated this drain until today the annual cut of saw 
timber is 50 per cent in excess of annual growth. 

Three-fourths of our forest land suitable for growing 
commercial timber is privately owned. It is this three- 
fourths which is largely dependent on the encouragement, 
guidance, and assistance of state government if wise forest 
practices are to be put into effect. The states generally 
have become aware of their responsibility for forestry, and 
vigorous forest programs have been put into effect in 
many states. Governor Earl Snell of Oregon, Chairman 
of the Forestry Committee of the Council of State Gov 
ernments discusses (p. 107) the activities of his state in the 
promotion of the forest industry. A revision of tax policy, 
improved fire protection, insect control, reforestation, and 
the development and enforcement of cutting standards 
are some of the positive steps which Oregon has taken to 
develop and conserve its forest resources. New York's co- 
operative forestry program is described (p. 120) by Assem- 
blyman Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 
Mr. Ostertag describes the operation of the New York 
Forest Practice Standards Act and the significant work of 
the sub-committees of the Interstate Cooperation Commit- 
tee in the field of forestry and conservation. 


The Nation’s Forestry Job 

The greater part of our publicly-owned forest resources 
are under the management of the U. S. Forest Service. 
Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the Service, outlines (p. 110) the 
nation’s forestry job, calling attention to surveys by the 
U. S. Forest Service and the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. He declares that “the situation right now is serious 
enough to call for prompt, courageous action on a nation- 
wide scale to reverse the downward trend of our forest 
resource; to restore wasting lands to productivity; to in- 
crease the rate of forest growth to a point commensurate 
with the needs of an expanding economy. To meet po- 
tential future requirements we shall need to step up 
annual growth of all timber by one-half, and to double 
saw timber growth.” “The U. S. Forest Service,” he de- 
clares further, “would like to see the problem met by co 
ordinated state and federal and individual action. The 
problem is big enough to challenge the combined strength 
of all agencies working together, and all pulling in the 
same direction.” 


American Forest Congress 

State control versus federal control of the cutting of 
timber on privately-owned forest lands emerged as the 
dominant issue of discussions at the American Forest 
Congress held in Washington in October of last year. 
Ovid Butler, Executive Director of the American Forestry 
Association, which called the Congress together, describes 
the proposals considered by the Congress which repre- 
sented state and federal foresters, the forest industry, and 
organized labor. Following the Congress the Board of 
Directors of the American Forestry Association undertook 
a study of resulting suggestions and proposals together 
with the findings of the Forestry Resource Appraisal com- 
pleted by the American Forestry Association and _ has 
drafted a postwar program of forest land development. 


County Forests 

Because under the laws of many states delinquent tax 
land reverts to the county and because much of the forest 
land of the nation is in small tracts suitable for manage- 
ment by local governments, the establishment of county 
forests has been undertaken in a number of states. In 
this issue Kenneth L. Schellie, Director of the Indiana 
Economic Council, discusses the county forest program 
which has been recently established in Indiana (p. 115). 
One of the oldest and most highly developed county forest 
programs is that which has been undertaken in the state 
of Wisconsin. State-county partnership in the manage- 
ment of forest lands is described by F. G. Wilson, Super- 
intendent of Cooperative Forestry, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department (p. 116). Richard Kilbourne, Assistant 
Director, Department of Forestry Relations, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, outlines some of the advantages to be 
gained by the development of county forestry programs 
in the Tennessee Valley (p. 118). 


Intergovernmental Relations in Conservation Policy 

Because the distribution of natural resources does not 
correspond to political boundaries, intergovernmental 
relations are certain to be involved in any discussion of 
conservation policy. Primary responsibility for most of 
our natural resources is vested in the states. Nevertheless, 
certain important resources are subject to control by fed- 
eral or even by international law. Thus, as in the case of 
forest resources, the conservation of our natural wealth is 
a job that must be undertaken cooperatively at all levels 
of government. S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics at the University of California, de- 
scribes some of the existing state-federal and interstate 
relations in conservation policy (p. 122) and suggests pos- 
sibilities for improved cooperative action by states col- 
lectively and in cooperation with the federal government. 
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Oregon’s Forestry Program 


By Ear SNELL 


Governor of Oregon 


of settlers reached the Willamette valley over 
the old Oregon Trail, they and their de- 
scendants have leaned heavily upon forest products 
for support. Game for food, timber for houses, 
fences, fuel, bridges, and many other necessities 
came from the forests. However, in the matter of 
converting their wooded claims into farms, the early 
settlers were confronted with the job of clearing 
away the heavy forest growth. Much destruction 
resulted from clearing fires and no effort was made 
to control fires which spread to non-agricultural 
lands. Up to the first World War, fully as much 
timber was destroyed by fire as was used for com- 
mercial purposes. This was the first of our forestry 
problems. There have been many additional com- 
plications and developments which have fostered 
the development of our present program. 
Oregon's forests are divided into two general 
types. East of the Cascade mountains the pre- 
dominant species is ponderosa pine or western 
yellow pine. Intermingled with it are western 
larch, Douglas fir and white fir. West of the sum- 
mit of the Cascades, Douglas fir is king. From the 
Columbia River to the California line this noble 
tree comprises approximately 70 per cent of the 
forest growth. Its nearest rival is western hemlock 
which predominates the stand in the fog-belt 
along the upper coast west of the Coast Range 
mountains. It is followed by Sitka spruce, western 
red cedar, Port Orford cedar and numerous hard- 
woods such as broadleaf maple, red alder, Oregon 
myrtle, and four species of oak. 


days when the first large contingent 


Oregon Enters the Lumber Market 


The first commercial use of western soft woods 
was made by Captain John Meares, British fur 
trader, at Nootka Sound in 1788 when he con- 
structed the sloop “Northwest America” from hand 
sawn lumber. The job of launching it, incidentally, 
was done with the aid of the crew of Captain 
Robert Gray who was then on his first trip to the 
region. It was Gray also who carried the news 
around the world that the Pacific Northwest had 
the finest ship building timber to be found any- 
where. 

In 1827, Dr. John McLoughlin, factor for the 
Hudson Bay Company, shipped the first load of 
lumber out of the Columbia River to a foreign 
market. This lumber was produced at a water 
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power “sash-saw’ mill located near Vancouver, 
Washington, and was shipped to the Sandwich 
Islands. By 1869, Oregon exported 75,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually. By 1929, annual production 
of lumber passed the 4,000,000,000 foot mark. 
During the depression year of 1932, however, it 
dropped to about one-half of that produced in 
1929. During 1938, production again recovered 
to the 1929 level and also gained the lead over 
the state of Washington which had been the num- 
ber one lumber producer for more than thirty 
years. 

The year 1941 saw Oregon far ahead of all other 
states when forest products requiring 6,263,000,000 
board feet of logs were produced. Each year since 
1941 the cut has exceeded 6,000,000,000 board feet. 
In 1943 and 1944 production passed the 7,000,000,- 
ooo mark. This is sufficient annual average cut 
of wood material to supply lumber, shingles, and 
lath to construct 347,940 five-room houses, including 
a double garage and wood required for furniture. 
This would provide a home for every third person 
in the state listed by the 1940 census. Since military 
authorities, during the war, estimated the annual 
requirement for each man in service to be 1,500 
board feet per year, this would supply a force of 
4,175,300 men. 

In normal times forest products make up about 
80 per cent of our outgoing freight, both car and 
cargo shipments. 

The income from the labor required to produce 
this enormous amount of wood products is one 
of the state’s greatest economic assets. Since it re- 
quires eight man-years to produce 1,000,000 board 
feet of finished lumber, it is estimated that 78,000 
persons are employed, full time, during an average 
year in Oregon’s forests and in forest products 
industries. Several thousand others are engaged 
in transportation, construction, and other occu- 
pations incidental to, but dependent on, our 
forests. 

Oregon's gross forest area covers 29,661,000 acres. 
Of this it is estimated that 26,330,000 will support 
commercial forest stands. The remaining 3,331,000 
acres are marginal lands supporting forest growth 
valuable only for watershed protection and game 
cover. 

The recent survey made by the American Forestry 
Association indicates a total saw-timber footage 
of 381,389,000,000 board feet. Of this, 218,000,000,- 
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ooo board feet is in federal ownership and the 
remainder is largely in private hands. The state's 
holdings of slightly less than 500,000 acres are 
largely young growth below saw-timber size. 

As forest industries developed in the state, timber 
became valuable and forest landowners demanded 
that merchantable stands be protected from fire. 
It was the forest landowners who first provided 
organized fire protection on their lands, thus set- 
ting an example for the public agencies which 
followed. 


Forest Protection 

In 1911, the legislature made provision for a 
state forester and appropriated $60,000 to finance 
the organization of a forestry department. The 
following session of the legislature enacted the 
compulsory forest patrol law which requires every 
forest landowner to furnish adequate protection 
on his lands against the starting or spread of fire. 
The protection provided must meet with the ap- 
proval of the state board of forestry. 

From this small beginning, Oregon has taken a 
prominent part in the development of state forestry 
legislation and state administrative procedure. Fol- 
lowing the compulsory patrol law, Oregon enacted 
a forest fee and yield tax law in 1929, a forest 
closure act in 1933, a forest land classification act 
in 1937 and a state forest land acquisition law in 
1941. Also, in 1941, Oregon enacted the first cutting 
practice law worthy of the name. 

These were major steps in the development of 
state forestry. As the program was put into effect, 
new problems arose and it became necessary to 
amend the original acts. Every one of these basic 
measures has been improved until today Oregon’s 
forest code is entitled to the reputation it holds 
as the most progressive in the nation. 


Progress in Fire Protection 


In the matter of fire protection, Oregon has 
made real progress. Every acre of forest land is 
included within an organized fire protection unit. 
There are some 12,445,000 acres of state and 
private lands and 17,216,000 acres of federally owned 
lands which need protection. Where state and 
private lands are blocked, they are protected di- 
rectly by the state forester or, in certain instances, 
by private associations of forest landowners under 
contract with the state forester. Federally owned 
lands intermingled with state and private lands 
outside of national forests or national parks are 
protected by the state. Where scattered state and 
private lands lie within the exterior boundaries 
of a national forest, the state forester contracts 
their protection to the U. S. Forest Service. All 
such contracts to other agencies are made at “cost 
of adequate protection” as required by law. Under 


this arrangement, the landowner is assessed from 
3 cents to 7 cents per acre depending upon the type 
of hazard within his district. These funds raised 
from private lands are supplemented by federal 
funds allotted to the state under the Clarke-McNary 
act and by state funds appropriated for fire pro- 
tection. There was expended on state and private 
lands an amount equal to 14 cents per acre from 
all funds during 1945. This is a lot of money but 
in our coniferous forests efficient fire protection 
is a “must” as the hazard is extremely high. 

The U. S. Forest Service, through its division of 
State and Private forestry, has estimated that if 
our forests are to remain continuously productive 
the allowable burn each year shall not exceed 2/10 
of 1 per cent of the area protected. During six 
of the past seven years, the average annual burn 
in Oregon was held to approximately one-half of 
that figure. This does not mean that fire protection 
is entirely adequate. Much improvement is needed. 
It is the policy of the present administration, to 
keep constantly on the alert for improvements in 
fire protection methods, tools, equipment, and 
devices which will make fire control more certain 
and less expensive. 

Among the improvements already initiated is 
a highly efficient system of communication. ‘Two- 
way radio service is in use between all district 
stations, lookouts and the state forester’s office. 
The sets are constructed in the state forestry radio 
laboratory. Telephone service is also maintained, 
as in the past, between stations but radio is rapidly 
replacing this older means of communication. With 
improved mobile sets installed on cars and pumper 
trucks, little time is lost during fire emergencies. 


Insect Control Law 


Forests must also be protected from insects and 
disease. Oregon’s insect control law makes it 
mandatory for the state forester to take action 
where insect infestations reach epidemic propor- 
tions. During 1945, some 14,000 acres were treated 
for the control of Hemlock looper. In the short 
summer season of 1944, 40,000,000 board feet of 
merchantable timber had been killed by defoliation. 
The control work was done by using D.D.T. and 
lead arsenate solutions as a spray from airplanes 
during the early summer when the loopers were 
in the larval stage. Seventy-five per cent of the net 
cost of the project was levied on the landowners 
while the supervision and 25 per cent of the net 
cost was provided by the state board of forestry. 

Insect depredation is more serious in many 
areas than fire. This is particularly true in the 
ponderosa pine forests of Eastern Oregon. During 
the early thirties, more timber was destroyed by 
insects than was harvested for lumber. The loss 
from pine beetles (Dendroctonus brevicomis) in 
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Oregon’s Forestry Program 


Oregon for the year 1932 was 1,450,000,000 board 
feet. For the past twenty-five years, the insect de- 
letion in mature ponderosa pine stands has ex- 
ceeded the growth. To counteract this depletion, 
progressive operators and public agencies are con- 
ducting “sanitation cutting” in an effort to remove 
the old over-ripe trees that are most susceptible 
to beetle attack. Since young thrifty trees are 
much less susceptible to beetle attack, proper tree 
selection for early cutting offers a reasonable 
solution. 


Good Management Necessary 

In the business of forest land ownership, whether 
state or private, sound management must be fol- 
lowed if tree growing is to succeed. In either case 
a profit must be realized. A sound tax system is 
essential to private ownership. Also, an equitable 
distribution of revenue arising from public forest 
lands is a “must” if the local units of government 
are to operate efhiciently. Oregon's forest program 
endeavors to meet both of these problems. 

The 1929 forest fee and yield tax act provides 
that a landowner, whose lands are cut over and 
classified for reforestation, shall pay an annual 
fee of 5 cents per acre on lands situated in Western 
Oregon counties and 21% cents per acre on Eastern 
Oregon lands. When the crop is harvested a yield 
tax of 1214 per cent of the stumpage value is 
levied on the products removed. This annual fee 
and the yield tax payments are in lieu of ad 
valorem property taxes. The system is predicated 
on the theory that local government must have 
some reliable source of current revenue, thus the 
annual fee. It also makes provision for the major 
payment at the time the timber is harvested when, 
at least in theory, the landowner is most able to 
pay. On land subject to the ad valorem property 
tax, effort is made to predicate the valuation in 
accordance with the productive capacity. If this 
principle were applied to forest land assessments, 
timber landowners would have little cause for 
complaints. 

Some land cannot be profitably managed by 
private owners. Unfavorable soil, topographic, 
climatic and other conditions may discourage 
private ownership. Thousands of acres of fine 
forest land reverted to the counties for non-payment 
of taxes during the depression years. To provide 
better management for such lands the state initiated 
an acquisition program and set up a plan for the 
establishment of state forests. The original act 
was rewritten in 1941 and amended in 1945. Today, 
Oregon has a fine start on a state forest system. 
Although ‘these lands were logged years ago, con- 
siderable salvage of dead and down timber has 
been possible under present market conditions. 
Many rough or defective trees have been removed 
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in stand improvement cuttings which would have 
been unsalable prior to the war. In the last four 
years, income from these forests average far more 
than was originally anticipated. The counties have 
received 75 per cent of the net return which has 
averaged more than the amount paid in taxes by 
private owners on comparable lands. 

Oregon’s greatest current forest land problem is 
the so-called ‘Tillamook Burn.” Here, in 1933, 
the state’s greatest forest fire killed, but did not 
consume, fine old-growth timber on more than 
250,000 acres. In 1939, an accidental fire reburned 
the area and added several thousand more acres. 
The process was repeated in 1945. In these three 
fires, trees sufficient to produce 14,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber were killed. Repeated burn- 
ing has destroyed all of the seed source; conse- 
quently, restocking must be by artificial means. 


Rehabilitation Program 


A rehabilitation program is required which must 
follow three distinct steps: (1) All remaining dead 
trees which have any commercial value should first 
be salvaged. (2) Fire breaks must be constructed 
along strategically located lines to segregate the 
burn area into blocks. (3) These blocks must then 
be planted with nursery grown trees or stocked 
by direct seeding. 

This program must be financed and the legisla- 
tive assembly will be asked to provide sufficient 
money to carry it out. 


Good Cutting Standards 

In 1941, Oregon's legislature enacted the first 
law that required an operator or landowner to 
leave a sufficient seed source to restock the logged 
over area. Rapid cutting of our mature forest 
trees makes compliance with good cutting standards 
imperative. After more than five years’ experience 
with the act, it is found to be producing splendid 
results. 

One of the interesting experiences encountered 
in the enforcement of this act is the readiness with 
which delinquent operators have met their re- 
sponsibility without requiring the state forester to 
resort to court action. All delinquents have either 
paid the penalty for over-cutting or given a bond 
covering the planting costs. Planting is now in 
process to restore these lands to a productive state. 

Forestry is Oregon’s greatest source of raw ma- 
terials. It is the policy of the state administration 
to encourage every landowner—public or private— 
to manage these lands in such a manner that 
the yield will be perpetual. By such a program 
the people of our great state will benefit for gen- 
erations to come. In meeting the problems as 
they unfold, we look forward with hope and con- 
fidence. 
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The Nation’s Forestry Job 


By Lyte F. Watts 


Chief, United States Forest Service 


HE U. S. Forest Service has been making a 

reappraisal of the forest situation in the 

United States. The facts show that our 
forest situation is far from healthy. Our forests are 
not. producing as much timber as we need today, 
and they are not growing anywhere near as much 
as we are likely to want in years to come. Our 
total volume of standing saw timber has decreased 
44 per cent in the past thirty-six years. The annual 
drain on our saw timber today is 50 per cent in 
excess of annual growth. The supply of accessible, 
merchantable standing timber is running low. Good 
quality timber is nearing or has already reached 
the vanishing point in many regions. Large areas 
potentially capable of growing fine timber now 
have only a scrubby, low-quality growth. Some 
75,000,000 acres of good forest land have little 
or no useful growth whatever. 

It doesn’t take a highly trained economist to 
figure out that a nation cannot advance in pros- 
perity and well-being if its resources decline. Fun- 
damentally, the economic strength of our country 
is in its resources. If timber—one of the basic re- 
sources—becomes increasingly scarce, the nation 
will suffer, and the states and communities that 
make up the nation will suffer. We look to full 
employment and high level of economic output. 
These cannot be maintained on scarcity of raw 
materials. 


Prompt Action Needed 


The situation right now is serious enough to 
call for prompt, courageous action on a nation- 
wide scale to reverse the downward trend of our 
forest resource; to restore wasting lands to pro- 
ductivity; to increase the rate of forest growth to 
a point commensurate with the needs of an ex- 
panding economy. To meet potential future re- 
quirements we shall need to step up annual growth 
of all timber by one-half, and to double saw timber 
growth. 

A forest resource appraisal completed inde- 
pendently last year by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation showed the same basic facts. 

To bring those facts to public attention and 
provide an opportunity for open forum discussion 
of the problems involved, the American Forestry 
Association called an American Forest Congress, 
which was held last October in Washington, D. C. 
Representatives of federal and _ state forestry 
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agencies, forest industries, labor unions, and civic 
and conservation organizations participated in the 
discussions. There were wide areas of agreement 
among all these groups as to the action needed. 
No one questioned the need for more adequate 
protection of forests from fire, for a stronger attack 
on destructive forest insects and diseases, for more 
tree planting, for less waste, and for better man- 
agement of timber lands. Where there were dif. 
ferences of opinion, they were mainly over the 
methods by which these objectives should be 
achieved. 

The U. S. Forest Service would like to see the 
problem met by coordinated state and federal and 
individual action. The problem is big enough to 
challenge the combined strength of all agencies 
working together, and all pulling in the same 
direction. 

Three-fourths of our forest land suitable for 
growing commercial timber is privately owned. 
The private forest lands by and large are the 
best timber growing lands and the most accessible. 
They have furnished some go per cent of our 
total annual timber cut in the past, and they will 
continue to be our main source of timber. 

Our reappraisal showed that management of 
private forest lands generally is below the level 
of reasonably acceptable forestry standards. Some 
64 per cent of all cutting on private forest lands 
rates poor or worse—the kind that results in pro- 
gressive forest deterioration. An additional 28 
per cent of the cutting practice rates only fair. 
Only 7 per cent of all private forest land cutting 
practice can be classed as good, and only 1 per 
cent represents management of a high order—the 
kind that builds up forest growth for maximum, 
continuing production. 

A substantial amount of the timberlands held 
by large forest industries receives good treatment. 
About 29 per cent of the cutting on forest lands in 
these large holdings is good or better. But only 
84,000,000 acres are represented in medium and 
large timber properties. Some 261,000,000 acres— 
three-fourths of all private commercial forest land— 
is divided among nearly 4,250,000 small owners. 
The average size of the holdings is only sixty-two 
acres. Seventy-one per cent of the cutting practice 
on forest lands in small ownerships is poor to 
destructive. It is these small holdings that are the 
hard core of America’s forest problem. 
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The Nation’s Forestry Job 111 


Trained Foresters Aid Private Landowners 

These small owners need technical help. Few 
of them have the special knowledge and _ skills 
necessary for scientific forest management. At the 
present time the Forest Service is cooperating with 
state agencies in providing trained foresters to help 
farm woodland owners. There are 152 such projects, 
operating in 3g states. In each project a trained 
forester works with individual landowners in esti- 
mating and marketing timber and working out 
woodland management plans. Although these 152 
farm foresters are spread very thin over nearly 
6oo counties, they are helping many a farmer to 
get better returns from his timber and at the same 
time keep his woodland in better productive con- 
dition. But on-the-ground technical service for farm 
woodland owners is needed in more than 2,000 
counties. And similar service should be made avail- 
able for nearly a million small non-farm owners 
of forest land who have thus far received little help. 
Corresponding advice and assistance is needed by 
small sawmills and other wood-processing plants. 

We should encourage more tree planting on 
private forest lands. Under the Clarke-McNary 
Law of 1924, federal aid is now given to forty-two 
states, together with Puerto Rico and Hawaii, in 
growing and distributing forest planting stock at 
low cost. The law now authorizes federal assistance 
only for production and distribution of trees to 
farmers. Ihe Forest Service has recommended that 
authority for federal aid be broadened to include 
other forest land owners, and that the whole pro- 
gram be substantially increased. The federai con- 
tribution last year was only about one-fifth of the 
total expended by the states. 


Protection Needed from Fires and Diseases 


Private and state forest lands need more _ pro- 
tection from fire. Cooperative fire protection under 
the Clarke-McNary Law still falls short of the 
needs. Some 136,000,000 acres of forest land lack 
any organized protection whatever. A study of 
federal-state cooperative fire control, in which the 
forty-three cooperating states collaborated, indi- 
cated that the annual cost of providing effective 
and adequate protection for all state and private 
forest lands needing it will be $31,231,000. Last 
year, $16,898,897 was spent on this cooperative 
program, of which the federal government con- 
tributed 42 per cent, states and counties 44 per 
cent, and private owners 14 per cent. The current 
authorization of $9,000,000 is obviously far short 
of the federal share of an adequate protection job 
as now visualized. 

We need more effective protection against forest 
insects and diseases. In many areas they cause 
greater losses than fire. The Department of Agri- 


culture has recommended legislation to provide 
for more prompt detection and adequate control 
of outbreaks of these destructive pests and parasites. 
The proposal provides for cooperation with the 
states and private agencies. 

More adequate credit facilities to finance long- 
term timber growing enterprises will help to en- 
courage better forest management. The Forest 
Service feels, too, that some means should be found 
to bring insurance on growing timber within 
economic reach of the average owner. Property 
taxes sometimes tend to discourage timber growing 
and add to the pressure for quick liquidation. ‘The 
Forest Service has given much study to the forest 
taxation problem and stands ready to advise with 
any state agencies in their efforts to improve forest 
tax laws. 

The Forest Service is interested in development 
of cooperative associations of small forest owners. 
By pooling their resources and efforts through 
cooperatives, individual owners can increase their 
bargaining power in marketing woodland products 
and their facilities and equipment for efficient 
management of their timberlands. Sometimes they 
can get better returns and better utilization of their 
timber by developing their own cooperative process- 
ing plants. 

We should have an expanded program of tech- 
nical research to make sure we have answers to 
many problems of forest management and protec- 
tion, and to point the way to more efficient utili- 
zation of forest products. Research can find better 
and faster ways of growing timber. It can reduce 
waste and make the timber crop go farther. It is 
basic to advancement in forestry. 

All of these public aids aim at encouraging better 
management of forest lands by private owners. 
They will help to minimize the risks of long-term 
timber growing, and bring technical forestry out 
into the woods. Some of these activities can best be 
handled by the states through cooperative federal- 
state programs. A good start already has been made 
on some of these cooperative programs, but the 
whole field of public aid to forest owners needs to 
be expanded. 

We need more than this. The full effectiveness 
of such public aids cannot be realized in a short 
time. Past experience indicates that it would take 
many decades to get all of the millions of forest 
owners to adopt good forest practices—if, with con- 
stantly changing ownerships, it could ever be done. 
Our forest situation is so serious that we cannot 
afford to wait on education, advice, and assistance 
alone. 

The Forest Service believes strongly that public 
control of timber cutting and related forest prac- 
tices, sufficient to stop forest destruction and deteri- 
oration and to make sure that forest lands will be 
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kept in condition to grow reasonably full crops of 
timber, is necessary. he Forest Service has sug- 
gested that such forest regulation be enacted and 
administered by the individual states. Some states 
have already made a start along this line, but few 
have adopted regulatory laws adequate in scope, 
or in provisions for enforcement, to meet the need; 
that is, to prevent forest deterioration and keep 
forest lands reasonably productive. 


Nation-wide Standards for Forest Regulation 

To assure a consistent nation-wide pattern of 
forest regulation in a reasonable time, we need 
nation-wide standards. The Forest Service proposal 
visualizes a federal legislative charter which would 
establish the basic standards of forest practice. ‘The 
individual states would have the opportunity to 
enact and, with federal financial assistance, ad- 
minister regulatory laws in line with these basic 
standards, adapted to local forest conditions. But 
there would be provision for federal administration 
in states which after a reasonable period failed to 
enact and administer such regulation. 

Public regulation of timber cutting, as I see it, 
is necessary to put a stop to the progressive dete- 
rioration of our forest resource. Public aids will 
help forest owners to make the transition from 
destructive cutting to continuous production and 
encourage them to go beyond the minimum re- 
quirements of a regulatory law and undertake real 
sustained-yield management. 

We cannot dodge the fact, however, that large 
areas of forest land are submarginal for private 
enterprise. ‘hese are lands where scanty rainfall, 
poor soils, heavy depletion, or inaccessibility make 
the prospects of profitable returns too slight to 
attract private development. There are also areas 
where because of acute problems of watershed pro- 
tection, important scenic or recreation values, or 
for other reasons, the public interest is paramount. 
The public has a vital interest in certain timber 
tracts that are essential to the welfare of dependent 
communities. 

The wise and productive use of such lands is a 
public responsibility. The Forest Service believes 
that the state, local, and federal governments 
should participate in this responsibility in a coor- 
dinated pattern. Acquisition and development of 
the many millions of acres obviously best suited 
for public ownership is a job big enough to call 
for the combined effort of all. 


One of the chief values of public forest owner-. 


ship is the stability of such ownership and the 
opportunity thus afforded for stable, long-term 
management. Stable public tenure is definitely a 
policy for our national forests, and for most of 
our state forests. Unfortunately such stability does 
not always appear to be as certain for forest lands 
in county and other local public ownerships. If 
public forests are to serve fully the permanent 
public interest, stability of ownership must be 
assured. 

As private timber gives out, the importance of 
the timber resources in public forests increases. The 
timber in our national forests, especially, will be 
an increasingly important factor in meeting our 
needs for lumber and other timber products. With 
new access roads, sales of timber from the national 
forests are breaking all records. ‘The national forests 
need more access roads and other facilities, more 
planting, more intensive management generally, 
so that they can grow and supply timber at full 
sustained-yield capacity. They need more improve. 
ment and development so that their other values— 
watershed protection, livestock range, recreation, 
etc.—will be fully realized. As a cornerstone of the 
whole conservation movement, the national forests 
should be developed to make their full contribution 
to the welfare of local communities, the states, and 
the nation. 

These, then, are the main points in the program 
of action which the Forest Service believes neces- 
sary to rebuild our dwindling forest resource: 
expanded public aids to forest owners, regulation 
of timber cutting, increased public ownership, and 
more intensive management of the public forests. 

The states have a big part in such a program. The 
Forest Service has worked for, and will continue 
to work for, strong state forestry organizations, free 
from unhealthy political adequately 
financed, and competently staffed, capable of under- 
taking an increased share of the total forestry job. 

But our forest problem is far more than a lot 
of individual state problems. It is a matter of 
national concern. It involves flood control, water 
supply, and interstate streamflow. It involves the 
national defense, the total national economy. 

If we are to meet this problem, the state and 
federal governments must work together in the 
public interest. The federal government has the 
responsibility for constructive leadership in a pro- 
gram of united action. 
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American Forest Congress 


By Ovip BUTLER 


Executive Director of The American Forestry Association 


rATE control versus federal control of the cut- 
ting of timber on privately owned forest 
lands emerged as the dominant issue of dis- 
cussions at the American Forest Congress held in 
Washington, October g-11. Advocates of the policy 
of leaving the question of control to be worked 
out and enforced by states as local conditions re- 
quire were led by representatives of forest industry 
and the state foresters. The group in favor of in- 
vesting regulatory power in the federal government 
was strongly represented by the U. S. Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior led by Secretary An- 
derson and Under Secretary Oscar L. Chapman 
and by spokesmen from the C.1.0. segment of 
union labor. 

The pattern of federal control held necessary 
by Secretary Anderson and Under Secretary Chap- 
man would give the states a reasonable time in 
which to establish by state law the regulation of 
harvesting methods applicable to private forest 
property, but under a federal standard of forest 
practice that would be subject to federal super- 
vision and enforcement. In case the state fails to 
act within reasonable time, the federal government 
would be empowered to step in and enforce regu- 
lation directly. The proposals of the labor repre- 
sentatives followed a much more extreme and dras- 
tic line. They advocated federal legislation pat- 
terned after the Hook bill, which would give the 
federal government unlimited power and funds to 
set up and carry out a national program of forest 
regulation. 

Held at the call of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the Congress brought together from all 
points of the nation leaders of forest conservation 
to consider the situation in respect to the present 
condition of the country’s forest and related re- 
sources and to present views and proposals looking 
to the formulation of a national postwar program of 
forest management and reconstruction. The Con- 
gress took no conclusive action; it had not intended 
to do so. Its purpose was to highlight the problems 
now confronting the American people in dealing 
with the nation’s 650,000,000 acres of forest land. 


Higgins Lake Proposals 


As a basis of consideration ,and discussion the 
Congress had the findings of the Association's re- 
cently completed Forest Resource Appraisal and a 
proposed program of national action based on 
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Appraisal findings and drafted by a committee of 
nineteen leaders drawn from all fields of forest 
conservation. The committee’s program, referred 
to throughout the Congress as the “Higgins Lake 
proposals,” generated a wide diversity of opinion 
among the more than 400 representatives of govern- 
ment, industry, labor, and other fields of interest. 

The discussions served to bring out and sharply 
define many lines of action which are necessary 
to maintain progress in postwar forest conserva- 
tion, and there was common agreement that if 
these proposals are to be met within the pattern 
of American economy the states must take more 
aggressive action in promoting the management 
and development of privately-owned forest lands 
within their boundaries. According to Appraisal 
findings the greatest need for improved forest 
practice today is among the four million owners 
of small timber tracts including farm woodlands, 
and this is the problem that must be solved on 
state levels. The solution, it was agreed, is a 
problem of education, but there was not complete 
agreement regarding the mechanics of carrying 
out an adequate educational program. 


Public Land Policies 


Another controversial issue developed around 
public land policies—whether public ownership, 
particularly by the federal government, should be 
expanded or restricted. Here again, federal agencies 
and organized labor favored expansion of public 
ownership, while others expressed agreement with 
the proposal of the Higgins Lake group that a 
thorough study should be made of public land 
policies and administration. 

The Congress was unanimous in favoring the ex- 
tension of more on-the-ground advice and greater 
technical assistance to the four million owners of 
small forest properties, but there was divided sen- 
timent as to whether the states or the federal gov- 
ernment should provide this service and whether 
it should be free or should be paid for by the land- 
owner. 

The program proposed by the Association of 
State Foresters agreed substantially with the pro- 
posals of the Higgins Lake group. The exceptions 
are, primarily, in certain proposals pertaining to 
the function and field work of state forestry 
agencies, particularly in respect to privately owned 
forest lands. Stanley G. Fontanna, deputy director 
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of the Michigan Department of Conservation, said 
that the state foresters believe that such regulation, 
when necessary, should be provided by the state 
and not by the federal government. 

This position was opposed to that of the federal 
agencies, who proposed a federal legislative charter 
within which the states could develop cutting 
practice rules, but which would permit the federal 
government to assume control if the states failed 
to enact satisfactory laws. Labor’s proposals were 
even stronger in this regard. These proposals called 
for immediate federal activity to bring cutting 
practices on all forest lands under regulatory legis- 
lation. 


Recommendations of the State Foresters 


Mr. Fontanna summed up the recommendations 
of the state foresters as follows: 

The state forestry agency is the legally constituted 
authority for the conduct of forestry work in the 
state. As such, the Association of State Foresters 
pledges its support to the principle that any agency, 
state or federal, undertaking forestry work in a 
state or territory shall conduct such work or activity 
under or in cooperation with the state forestry de- 
partment. Federal cooperation, under principles 
of the Clarke-McNary Law as now conducted, is 
regarded as a satisfactory application of this 
principle. 

State foresters propose to act as rapidly as pos- 
sible in developing state programs for the use ol 
all the correlated existing agencies which will 
furnish information to private forest landowners 
on the management of their holdings for timber 
production on an economically sound basis. Where 
state law now permits such activities, the state 
foresters propose to make available the services of 
competent foresters to work with timberland owners 
in setting up management plans. Where such 
enabling legislation does not exist, action toward 
legislative authority is recommended. 

In making this statement, Mr. Fontanna was re- 
ferring to aids and technical assistance to the 4,000,- 
ooo small forest owners (including some 3,300,000 
farmers), who own 57 per cent of the commercial 
forest land of the United States. The extension of 
good forest practices to these lands, it was generally 
agreed, was a matter of on-the-ground education 
and help which could best be done by the agencies 
closest to the landowner, with the assistance of 
the federal government and the forest industries. 

To implement this program, the state foresters 
recommended federal legislation for cooperative 
work. Direct action projects, however, would not 
start in a state until the state is ready to finance 
its share and to administer the work. Federal legis- 
lation should also provide for field assistance by 
the U. S. Forest Service on major projects, and 


federal research facilities and technicians without 
compelling the state to match expenditures for 
such services. 

The state foresters urged that present federal 
legislation be liberalized to permit the distribution 
of forest tree planting stock for all forestation pur- 
poses and that the authorization for these purposes 
be increased commensurate to the size of the tree 
planting program. 


Points of Agreement 

Although the major areas of disagreement at 
the Congress may appear large, it is significant that 
the areas of agreement were even larger. These may 
be summed up as follows: 

That adequate fire protection be extended to 
all forest lands, regardless of ownership; and that 
more effective measures be employed to_ protect 
forests from insects and diseases. 

That a coordinated, nation-wide educational 
campaign be conducted to bring about adoption 
of programs needed to insure effective forest man- 
agement and utilization. 

That there be a vigorous expansion of advice 
and technical service to the four million owners 
of small forest properties, and that similar assistance 
be given to the smaller conversion plants in the 
wood-using industries. 

Phat tree planting activities be expanded to re- 
forest the 75,000,000 acres of non-restocking and 
poorly stocked forest land. 

That the “Tree Farms” and “Trees for ‘Tomor- 
row” movements initiated by private owners be 
intensified through systematic efforts by trade asso- 
ciations, farm organizations, and other agencies. 

That forest cooperatives among small landowners 
be encouraged where they give promise of promot- 
ing improved forest management. 

That inheritance and estate tax laws be amended 
so that payment can be made in installments; that 
the states take steps to relieve forest owners from 
any disproportionate burdens now imposed by 
general property taxes. 

That long-term forest credit and insurance facili- 
ties be made available as an incentive to forest 
management. 

That forest research programs be reoriented 
and enlarged, with emphasis on finding outlets 
for the profitable use of low-value tree species. 

That intensive forest management be applied 
upon old growth forests in federal and other owner- 
ships so as to forestall losses from decay and insects 
by removing mature and decadent trees. 

That federal agencies act immediately to carry 
out the provisions of sustained-yield laws involving 
the cooperative management of publicly-owned and 
privately-owned lands. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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County Forest Program in Indiana 


By KENNETH L. SCHELLIE 


Director, Indiana Economic Council 


COLONY of beavers has succeeded in accom- 

plishing what conservationists have been 

working toward in Indiana for many years 
—the establishment of a county forest. 

Since 1929, when counties were first authorized 
to acquire lands for public forest purposes, con- 
servation-minded Hoosiers have endeavored to have 
the counties establish community forests. A 1943 
act of the General Assembly simplified the pro- 
cedure whereby county forests could be established, 

and renewed interest in the subject was soon 
evident. Foresters of the Department of Conserva- 
tion and the Purdue University Extension Service 
stressed the many advantages of county forests, not 
only for their value as public forest properties but 
as an appropriate part of a comprehensive land-use 
program. “County Forests for Indiana,” an Eco- 
nomic Council bulletin published in 1944, served 
to increase public information on that subject. 

But the Marshall County Memorial Forest, In- 
diana’s first, was not established until after a migra- 
tory group of beavers working in that county, 
along a minor tributary of the Yellow River, dra- 
matically drew attention to the value of such an 
undertaking. Of course, the effect of the conser- 
vationists and others who had been working on 
the problem should not be overlooked, but by 
selecting a location close to a well-traveled road 
to build a dam across a small stream in a marshy, 
partially wooded and otherwise worthless tract 
of land, the beavers had made obvious the poten- 
tialities of that particular area as a natural forest 
property and had provided the popular appeal 
that is frequently necessary to move a community 
to action. Conservation leaders of the area lost 
no time in capitalizing on the beavers’ contribution 
to their cause and recommended that the board of 
county commissioners establish a county forest at 
that location as a memorial to the service men 
and women of World War II. The county com- 
missioners took favorable action, and now Marshall 
County has a memorial, the county owns and con- 
trols an eighty-acre forest with a considerable range 
in natural characteristics, the beavers have a home 
ground, and the county forest idea is established in 
Indiana. 

The Marshall County example is being carefully 
examined by other counties in the state and Henry, 
Hendricks, and Franklin counties are sufficiently 
interested in the idea to have had the State Forester 


inspect possible sites for county forests preliminary 
to their acquisition. 

Indiana’s County Forest Act (Chap. 272, Acts 
of 1943) provides the counties with broad powers 
. . to purchase or acquire by gift or devise any 
lands lying within the limits of such county 
acquiring such lands and to own, hold and maintain 
such lands for the purpose of a permanent public 
forest as hereinafter provided... .” 

The county is authorized to establish a tax levy 
for a county forestry fund to be used for the pur- 
chase of such land. If any tract acquired is not 
growing timber at the time of acquisition the land 
must be planted to trees within ten years. Any 
revenue derived from the sale of timber or other- 
wise from the forest lands, must be used first for 
the upkeep and maintenance of the land and second 
for acquisition of additional forest lands. The 
county board of commissioners is responsible for the 
management of the forests, which must be pro- 
tected against fire and grazing and must be man- 
aged according to approved forestry methods. All 
county forest lands are open to the public for 
recreational use providing that such use does not 
interfere with forestry purposes. The commissioners 
also are empowered to employ help to care for the 
forests and may cooperate with other counties in 
employing competent personnel. The counties also 
have the privilege of calling upon the Division of 
Forestry of the state Department of Conservation 
for advice in establishing and operating the forest. 


Beginning of State Forest Program 


For many years Hoosiers had viewed with interest 
the community forest developments in other states 
and conservation leaders have been active in stress- 
ing their value. Indiana began a state forest pro- 
gram with the establishment of a State Board of 
Forestry in 1go1, and in 1935 the U.S. Forest 
Sérvice was authorized to establish a national forest 
in the state. However, the fitness and need of a 
local forest program did not become evident until 
a study of the capability of all the land in the 
state had been completed by land-use planning 
committees in every county. Those committees, 
composed almost entirely of farmers, working in 
cooperation with the Agricultural Extension Service 
of Purdue University, found that in. every county 
there were farm lands that could be profitably used 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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County Forests of Wisconsin 


By F. G. WILson 


Superintendent of Cooperative Forestry, Wisconsin Conservation Department 


WENTY-SEVEN northern and central Wisconsin 

counties now own 1,969,845 acres of county 

forest. This is greater than the sum of state 
and national forest holdings in Wisconsin. A total 
of 100,347 acres have been replanted with stock 
from the state forest nurseries. The peak of re- 
forestation was reached during 1940, when federal 
work agencies helped in planting 20,000 acres. 
This activity declined during the war years because 
of labor shortage, but it is now on the increase. 
A much larger acreage is restocking naturally as 
the result of effective forest fire control. 

There is a considerable volume of timber in 
trees which were of low grade or too small to be 
merchantable at the time of the original logging 
operations, which can now be cut at a profit. Often 
these larger trees should be cut to release the dense 
understory of young growth. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, the counties reported a cut 
of 1,711,000 board feet of saw logs and 38,588 
cords of pulpwood and similar products. Including 
the cord equivalent of the logs, cutting was at 
the low rate of one cord from forty-seven acres, 
which is far below the annual increment. Also, the 
cutting is done under the supervision of the state 
district foresters, so that the growing stock is being 
built up in quality as well as in volume. 

Such a picture was first envisioned by the Interim 
Committee on Forestry and Public Lands, which 
reported to the 1929 Legislature. The committee 
was “impressed with the fact that the counties, 
because tax delinquent lands revert to them, are 
the chief governmental unit around which the 
program of public forests in Wisconsin must be 
built.” It should be understood that under our 
tax laws the levy of all other units of government 
is paid in full before the county treasury receives 
cash from its levy. Thus the counties absorb the 
entire shortage in uncollected taxes, have a full 
equity in the resultant tax certificates and acquire 
the land by a tax deed. 


Provisions Enacted by Legislature 

The wave of tax delinquency was growing 
ominous by 1927, when seventeen counties had 
taken deed to 183,083 acres, with 492,643 deedable 
and 2,116,235 acres with one or more outstanding 
tax certificates. It had become clear that the cut- 
over lands were not going to be developed for agri- 
culture. As a result of the committee report, the 
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1929 legislature enacted provisions enabling the 
counties to devote their larger tracts of well-blocked 
holdings to forestry. These included: 

1. Expediting the tax deed procedure on county 
held tax certificates. 

2. Authorizing counties to establish forests and 
block their holdings by purchase or exchange. 

g. Providing for entry of county forest lands 
under the forest crop law, which had previously 
been enacted to provide an equitable method of 
taxing privately owned forest lands, fixing’ the 
annual land tax at 10 cents per acre, with the state 
contributing another 10 cents for the support of 
local government. It is anticipated that the state 
will ultimately be reimbursed by the 10 per cent 
severance tax levied when forest products are cut. 
While counties were exempted from paying the 
annual acreage tax required of private owners, 
the same contribution is made by the state for the 
support of local government. 

j- Authorizing the conservation commission to 
make an annual payment, again 10 cents per acre, 
to the counties for planting and other development 
of county forests. In consideration of this state 
contribution, the counties were to pay a severance 
tax of 75 per cent, later reduced to 50 per cent. 


A State-County Partnership 


In effect, the state and county have cntered into 
a long term partnership, the county providing the 
land and local administration, the state contrib- 
uting funds and technical service, with both shar- 
ing in the income. After fifteen years, a report by 
Wehrwein and Barlowe! indicates that some local 
leaders at first accepted this program as a relief 
measure to local government. Now as a result of 
their experience with settlers on poor land, with 
growing county forests and with effective forest 
fire control, the local people have been educated 
to realize the values of forestry. 

Quoting directly, “The roots of this local ac 
ceptance of an enthusiasm for county forests lie 
deeper than a mere hope for future good land utili- 
zation. The wartime demand for timber and tech- 
nological developments in the pulp and_ paper 
industry have brought high prices and have per- 


1George S. Wehrwein and Raleigh Barlowe, “The Forest 
Crop Law and Private Forest Taxation in Wisconsin,” Bulle- 
tin 519, A-46, Wisconsin Conservation Department, Madison, 
1945. 
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County Forests of Wisconsin 


mitted the sale of weed tree species at a definite 
profit. This has meant dollars and cents in the bank 
for many counties. As a result, some people who 
were quite skeptical about the entire reforestation 
program now talk about the possibilities of sizable 
profits from county forests. In Bayfield County, for 
example, some of the county officials look forward 
to the time when the entire cost of county govern- 
ment can be paid from county forest receipts. The 
forest and county land management programs in 
Marinette County are already paying off the bonds 
issued on the new county hospital and the new 
courthouse. In this county future forests receipts 
may go a long way toward paying the cost of 
county government.” 


Uses of County Forests 


Among the other factors which help to make 
county forests popular are employment opportunity 
and recreational use. The most recent annual re- 
ports of several counties reveal that many returned 
veterans have secured county timber sale contracts, 
and every effort is being made to help them find 
jobs on which they can bid. Often several veterans 
join in securing a contract and work together as 
small scale independent operators in_ preference 
to working for wages. 

Many of the counties have developed picnic or 
camp grounds at scenic spots on lakes or streams in 
their forests. Three counties have built camps for 
use by 4-H Clubs and other youth groups. 

One feature which was not foreseen was the 
part to be played by the district foresters of the 
conservation department. As state employees in 
the professional series of the classified civil service, 
they serve the county board committees charged 
with the administration of these forests. The com- 
mittees employ labor, purchase equipment, and 
control expenditures. They pass on all work plans 
prepared by the forester. For example, he may 
submit a planting program for the following spring, 
based on the sum budgeted for such work and 
listing the areas to be planted, the species and 
number of seedlings required, and similar informa- 
tion. The committee may, however, wish to modify 
the plan by changing the allocation of planting 
areas in different parts of the county, basing their 
revision on their knowledge of available labor or 
need for employment in certain localities. After the 
plan has been approved, the forester arranges to 
secure the needed planting stock from the state 
forest nurseries, times the delivery of the trees as 
the planting progresses, and follows the operation 
to see that the trees are properly planted. 

Similarly, he examines tracts where timber may 
be cut and writes the specifications for the sale 
contract. In some cases he may find it necessary to 
mark the trees to be cut. The committee, through 
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its administrative officer, advertises the sales. It 
then acts on the bids and awards contracts, prices 
being based on unit values which are applied to 
the scale, measure, or count of the cut products. 
The district forester then follows the cutting opera- 
tion to secure compliance with the terms of the 
contract. The price is usually doubled if undesig- 
nated trees are cut. In case of serious violation of 
the restrictions on cutting, the forester stops the 
operation and the purchaser must then go back 
to the committee. As a rule, one such appearance 
before the committee brings compliance, but the 
unreliable operator will find it difficult to secure 
another contract. 

This entire county forest program may seem 
complicated and some have contended that it 
would be better if the lands had been purchased for 
state or national forests. But local freedom of 
action can offset the administrative regulations 
which are necessary in large organizations. Progress 
was slow at first because it was necessary to win 
county cooperation. Yet the educational effort 
to secure local understanding and support was not 
wasted. If we believe in government by the people, 
it follows that more of the people should partici- 
pate in public affairs. In Wisconsin it is traditional 
that public functions be kept as close to the people 
as possible. However, this does not mean creation 
of unnecessary additional bodies corporate and 
politic, built to federal specifications. Under Wis- 
consin law only counties may become soil con- 
servation districts and the statutory agriculture 
committee of the county board then serves as the 
soil conservation district commission. 

It is recognized that some functions involving 
international relationships, such as assignment of 
radio frequencies or protection of migratory water 
fowl, are best administered by a federal commis- 
sion or bureau. In the case of activities bearing 
on the national welfare, such as federal highways, 
forest fire control, or agricultural extension, the 
nation does well to function through the states. 
Here the procedure of approval of plans, federal 
inspection, and audit, with federal contribution 
to match state funds, has been highly effective. 

Similarly, there are functions which the state 
must administer directly, while local government 
may participate in or conduct others. Wisconsin 
has always assigned maintenance of state and fed- 
cral highways to the counties. When the counties 
became the owners of extensive land holdings, it 
was logical to enable the counties to administer 
their property as forests. In conclusion, the ad- 
ministration of county forests, with its long term 
planning and its concepts of restoring depleted 
resources for future needs and future income, has 
at times had a wholesome effect on the adminis- 
tration of other county functions. 
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County Participation 
in State F orestry Programs 


By RicHARD KILBOURNE 


Assistant Director, Department of Forestry Relations, Tennessee Valley Authority 


N A study of the possibilities of county participa- 
tion in state forestry programs in the Tennessee 
Valley states, the small amount, and in some 

states total absence, of county participation in for- 
estry activities as compared with such participation 
in the other governmental activities of the various 
states has become increasingly apparent. In con- 
sidering the county units of government in relation 
to their contribution to or participation in state 
forestry programs, it would be well to define the 
relationship of county government to state govern- 
ment. This relationship has been defined as fol- 
lows: “While the southern county is an important 
organ of administration, legally it is but an agency 
or instrumentality through which the state performs 
its functions.” 

This statement of the state-county government re- 
lationship provides a starting point for considering 
the potentialities of county participation in state 
programs. 

An examination of the various services which the 
states of the Tennessee Valley provide for their 
citizens indicates that in most of these services the 
counties are the agencies “through which the state 
performs its functions.” The manner and degree 
to which the counties aid in the performance of 
the state functions vary between states and between 
functions. In only a very few instances, however, 
is a state’s service to its citizens administered in a 
manner which does not to some degree utilize the 
county as a local branch of state government. In 
a number of services and in some states, the trend 
has been in the direction of more centralized ad- 
ministration; as, for example, in the administration 
of the highway system in North Carolina, and of 
the educational service in this same state. We find, 
however, that North Carolina relies upon local 
governments for local administration of functions. 
In services such as the state agricultural extension 
services and the state health and education pro- 
grams, the county is the important unit in the 
administration of these services, and maintains a 
certain amount of autonomous action and author- 
ity. Other state activities and services, including 


IM. H. Satterfield, County Government and Administration 
in the Tennessee Valley States, Government Printing Office, 


1940, Pp. 3. 
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welfare administration; taxation; law enforcement, 
including game and fisheries regulations; planning 
and zoning; soil conservation; and library service, 
operate through the county as the local unit of 
state government. In two of the Valley states, how- 
ever, the counties have no responsibility or partici- 
pation as such in the forestry programs of the states. 


Progress of Public Health and Forestry Programs 

It is interesting to note the comparative progress 
of state programs of public health and of forestry. 
These two activities have many points in common. 
In the state health programs, the counties have had 
a very important part in the general progress and 
upbuilding of this important state activity. The 
counties have recognized and discharged certain 
obligations in the field of public health. The coun- 
ties have provided the connecting link between the 
state program and the individual citizens. The use 
of the county as a unit in public health work has 
enabled the individual citizen to participate in the 
public health program, and has made possible the 
division of the state health program into local units 
of such size that the individual citizen could identify 
himself with the unit serving his locality. 
trast we find the state forestry programs almost en- 
tirely administered from the state office or branch 
offices. Only in respect to forest’ fire control has 
the county as a local arm of government been uti- 
lized to any extent in effectuating the state forestry 
program. In most instances the county's participa- 
tion in fire control has been primarily one of pro- 
viding funds which were administered by the state. 
It is recognized that there is much sound evidence 
to support centralization in the state organization 
of the administration of many state services and 
programs. However, a question might well be 
raised as to whether forestry programs have not, 
in general, lagged behind other state programs in 
being accepted, adopted, and put into practice be 
cause of the absence of local (i.e., county) responst- 
bility and participation in their administration. 


con- 


Responsibilities of Counties 

While it is conceded that there are many practical 
difficulties involved in county administration of 
State forestry programs, nevertheless it is believed 
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that there is an excellent opportunity for increasing 
greatly the general acceptance of and participation 
in forestry activities through delegation to the coun- 
ties of certain responsibilities relating to these prob- 
lems. In most states, the present state forestry or- 
ganization, with relatively few changes, could 
administer the state forestry program on a county- 
participation basis. The activity which suggests 
itself as one in which the counties should first par- 
ticipate is forest fire control. Technical direction 
and administration on a state-wide basis should 
continue to rest with the state administrative or- 
ganization; but would it not be possible to provide 
funds and delegate authority to the county as a 
local branch of the state government to administer 
the fire control work in that county? Other forestry 
services could also be provided through the counties 
as experience was gained and competent personnel 
was provided. With each of the counties having 
the responsibility for appropriating money, adopt- 
ing a forestry program, and helping to support it, 
forestry and its many ramifications would arouse 
the interest of hundreds of persons to whom “‘for- 
estry” means little or nothing. The degree of 
autonomy which the county should have in the 
administration of forestry activities obviously must 
be decided on the basis of the particular pattern 
of government in each state; but it would seem that 
in each of the states of the Tennessee Valley there 
are tremendous advantages to be gained by more 
adequately utilizing the county governments as 
agencies of the state government in the administra- 
tion and effectuation of state forestry programs. 

It is not the purpose of this statement to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the county, but it is de- 
sirable to recognize that there are many points of 
view on the question of the county as a unit of 
government. There are differences of opinion on 
the functions which counties should perform, the 
responsibilities of the counties to the state, the 
desirable number or size of the counties, the degree 
of autonomy which the county should have, and 
many others. 

Regardless of the number of such questions and 
of the diversity of opinion on them, it appears ad- 
vantageous to have some form of local government 
interposed between the individual citizen and the 
state government; and so far as the Tennessee Valley 
area is concerned, it is believed that for some time 
at least, the county will be this local unit. 


Counties Should Participate in Forestry Programs 
Forestry programs and activities at the county 
level represent a great undeveloped forestry “fron- 
tier.” The next major step in advancing forestry 
is to get the counties to participate in, and to accept 
certain responsibilities for, local forestry activities. 
This step will help provide the necessary ground- 


work which must be laid before there can be any 
material increase in forestry programs which are 
dependent on funds appropriated by states or the 
federal government. 

The people through their local unit of govern- 
ment, the county, must be asked and encouraged 
to undertake local responsibility for certain forestry 
work in their locality. Asking the counties to pay 
money to the state as an aid in forest fire control 
is not enough. It may be used as a starting point 
for getting the county to assume greater responsi- 
bility, but it is only a start and should not be re- 
garded as utilizing adequately the opportunity of 
getting the county to undertake full responsibility 
for doing certain forestry jobs or full responsibility 
for doing certain parts of a job. Certainly the 
counties will need help in doing these jobs. They 
will need, in most cases, financial as well as technical 
aid, but there are no insurmountable difficulties in 
providing these. At the outset only a limited num- 
ber of counties may be able to undertake a county 
forestry program because of lack of general public 
realization of the importance of or the necessity 
for this work, which reflects itself in lack of funds 
now made available by the states and counties. This 
was also true of public health in the beginning of 
this work on a county basis; but, generally, the 
counties have accepted a major responsibility in 
public health work. 

County participation in and responsibility for 
state forestry programs offers the advantages of: 
(a) the direct benefits of a localized program in 
which local woodland owners participate, and for 
which they as citizens of the county are responsible; 
and (b) the benefits to state-wide and national pro- 
grams of having widespread local support, which is 
so conspicuously weak when compared to local sup- 
port for state and national programs of agriculture 
and health. State and national programs cannot en- 
dure unless they have widespread local support. 

The foresters who spend time bewailing lack of 
“public support” will do well to consider the sources 
of this support and to cultivate the counties and 
communities if they wish to increase it. Of late we 
have been inclined to forget that public support 
does not have its origin in Washington, or even 
Atlanta, Raleigh, Nashville, or Montgomery, but 
rather is based on the ideas and opinions of all the 
citizens of all of the counties in the United States. 

This statement is intended to raise questions re- 
lating to the use or lack of use which has been 
made of the county in furthering forestry programs 
in the Valley states. Regardless of the diversity of 
opinions on whether the county system, as now con- 
stituted, is good or bad, it is here and probably will 
be here for a long time, so why not recognize the 
potentialities of the county and make the greatest 
possible use of them? 
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New York’s Cooperative Forestry Program 


By Hon. Harovp C. Ostertac 


Chairman, New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 


AKING cognizance of an undoubtedly critical 

shortage of saw timber and timber products 

throughout the country, a cooperative part- 
nership between the government of New York state 
and private timberland owners has been initiated, 
which is designed to restore and maintain the pro- 
ductivity of the state’s 10,600,000 acres of privately 
owned forest land. 

The plan was worked out under auspices of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion after several years of study and discussion ol 
forestry problems in both the inter- and intrastate 
fields. It has the backing of all the groups con- 
cerned with sound forest practices, including tim- 
berland owners, farmers, conservationists, and 
others. It can be the answer, we believe, to the 
threat of federal regulation of forests on the one 
hand, and the threat of depletion of our indis- 
pensable forest resources on the other, both of 
which threats are real and imminent. 


The Forest Practice Standards Act 

New York’s plan is embodied in the Forest 
Practice Standards Act, which was sponsored by 
Assemblyman Benjamin H. Demo and Senator 
Chauncey B. Hammond of the Interstate Commit- 
tee and adopted by the 1946 session of the legis- 
lature. The Act is devised to give all possible 
technical help and encouragement to owners of 
private timberland, including owners of farm wood. 
lots, and to enlist their active cooperation in the 
development of socially and economically desirable 
forest practices throughout the state. There is 
nothing coercive about the Act, but non-cooperating 
woodland owners will not be eligible for and will 
not get from the state the valuable technical assist- 
ance which will be available to cooperating owners. 

Briefly, the Act provides for the division of the 
state into fifteen forest districts, each to be ad- 
ministered by a locally-appointed forest practice 
board. The local boards, consisting of three mem 
bers, are appointed by the county boards of super- 
visors, and at least two of the three members must 
be owners of woodlands or direct representatives 
of such owners. The chairman of each soil conser- 
vation district within the forest district is an ex 
officio member of the local forest board, and a 
district forester from the State Conservation De- 
partment is assigned to cooperate with the board 
and may serve as its secretary. 
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It is the function of the district forest boards to 
study their respective areas and to set up, on the 
basis of their knowledge of local conditions, stand. 
ards of forest practice for that area which will be 
reasonable and economically sound. 

Meanwhile, a State Forest Practice Board, com- 
posed of one member elected from each of the dis- 
trict boards, has been set up to coordinate the work 
and the practices of the district boards. The State 
Board includes the deans of the State Colleges of 
Forestry and Agriculture and the chairman of the 
New York State Conference Board of Farm Organ. 
izations as ex officio members. 

When standards of forest practice have been 
formulated by the district boards, they are for- 
warded to the state board and to the State Conser- 
vation Department, and, upon approval, become 
the formal standards for the district. All woodland 
owners in the area are notified of these stand- 
ards and of the extensive state services available to 
those who conform to them, and they are invited 
and encouraged to participate in the program. 

At present twelve of the fifteen district boards 
are now operating under forest practice standards 
which they have themselves formulated, and which 
have been approved by the State Board and the 
Conservation Department. 


Early Operation of District Boards Necessary 


As might be expected, there is considerable di- 
versity in the standards formulated by the various 
boards, and eventually it may be necessary to 
establish greater uniformity among them. How- 
ever, it is felt that time will be gained by encourag- 
ing the district boards to begin operations at the 
earliest possible moment, with amendment or re- 
vision of the local codes coming later as experience 
dictates. 

In general it may be said that the local codes 
call for— 

1. Cooperation by local owners in prevention 
and control of forest fires. 

2. Cooperation by woodland owners in control 
ling outbreaks of pests and tree diseases. 

3. Elimination of grazing by domestic animals 
in woodlands devoted to the growing of forest 
products, except where essential for passageway to 
water or pastureland. 

4. Encouragement of cutting practices which will 
leave woodlots in productive condition. 
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Meanwhile, the state is fulfilling its part of the 
program by increasing the number of district for- 
esters and intensifying the services offered to coop- 
erating woodland owners. Technical service and 
advice on tree marking and tree marketing is given 
as well as help in reforestation and silvicultural 
operations in immature stands. In addition, the 
state contemplates making seedlings available to 
the cooperating owners. 


Many Conservation Projects Being Studied 

The Forest Practice Standards Act is by no means 
New York state’s only activity in the field of forest 
restoration and conservation. Subcommittees of 
the Interstate Cooperation Committee are at pres- 
ent studying many other phases of this highly im- 
portant problem, including the effects of taxation 
and workmen’s compensation on tree-farming, and 
measures to combat forest fires and the spread of 
destructive forest pests and diseases. 

Other related projects now under study or under. 
way are a youth and veterans’ training program 
to develop woods workers, safety education pro- 
erams for woods workers, and the conversion of 
submarginal farmlands into forest lands. In many 
of these phases of sound forest development the 
state is actively cooperating, with funds and _ per- 
sonnel. 

But since approximately 80 per cent of the state's 
13,500,000 acres of timberland is in private owner- 
ship, with about 4,500,000 acres in the hands of 
owners of small farms, the Forest Practice Standards 
program, which emphasizes local initiative and lo- 
cal responsibility, is the core of the program and 
is clearly of tremendous educational and economic 
value. 

It is a completely democratic measure, invoking 
cooperation on a wholly voluntary basis in the 
interests of the whole people and the whole econ- 
omy. It is based, as Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
observed, “on the simple and fundamental concept 
that government exists to serve the people as com- 
pletely and as efficiently as it can, and that the 
relation between government and its people is one 
of cooperation rather than dictation.” 

We recognize that it is ,an experiment in state 
and local responsibility which calls for understand- 
ing and cooperation of a high order. We who are 
devoted to the conviction that the states and locali- 
ties must solve their own problems if our federalism 
is to be preserved in a sound and healthy condition, 
are satisfied that our people will accept that re- 
sponsibility, once the need and the alternatives are 
made clear. We feel that we have set up machinery, 
within which, given the energy, initiative, and un- 
derstanding, our forest resources may be preserved 
and enriched through the medium of cooperation 
and free enterprise. 


American Forest Congress 


(Continued from Page 114) 

That the conservation of water, grazing, recrea- 
tional, and wildlife values be given their proper 
weight and recognition in any plan dealing with 
the management of forest lands. 

If one were to ignore the controversial issues and 
develop a forestry program based on those points 
of agreement briefly stated above, such a program, 
receiving full support of government, industry, 
labor, and other conservation groups, would do 
much to increase the productivity of the nation’s 
650,000,000 acres of forest land. In fact, many 
proponents of these activities believe that if these 
measures were given support by all agencies con- 
cerned there would be little need to pursue further 
solutions to the areas of disagreement. On the other 
hand, it is recognized that unless immediate steps 
are taken to effect far-reaching improvements in the 
handling of the forest resource, the nation will be 
unable to meet the high demands for wood and 
wood products without seriously impairing future 
economy and security. 

The Forest Resource Appraisal, completed by 
The American Forestry Association in July, shows 
that 72 per cent of all saw timber in the United 
States is situated west of the Mississippi River 
upon 35 per cent of the commercial forest land. 
Eastern forests are chiefly young stands in various 
stages of development, from which the mature 
timber has been taken over a period of many years. 
To sustain high rates of production, the report 
points out, all western areas of old growth must 
be opened up, while in the East as a whole less 
than the annual growth should be harvested each 
year in order to build up permanent growing stocks 
everywhere to the standards set by the more pro- 
gressive management. 

Following the Congress, the Board of Directors 
of The American Forestry Association, as an- 
nounced in advance of the three-day meeting, began 
at once to study the suggestions and proposals 
presented, together with the findings of the Forest 
Resource Appraisal and the recommendations of 
the Higgins Lake Committee, preparatory to draft- 
ing for submission to the American people a post- 
war program of forest land development, which in 
its judgment would represent the best thought and 
information that can be brought to bear upon the 
subject. The resulting thirty-point program for 
American forestry was sent to the members of the 
American Forestry Association in February and re- 
ceived a 98 per cent vote of approv al. It is now pro- 
posed to organize an American Forestry Council 
through which interested individuals and agencies 
will participate actively in translating this program 
into concerted national action. 
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State-Federal and Interstate Relations 
in Conservation Policy 


By S. V. Crrtacy-WaANnTRUP 


Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of California 


HE LEGISLATIVE mandate for public conserva 

tion policies in the United States appears in 

many unrelated acts, treaties, compacts, and 
ordinances; execution is entrusted to many inter- 
national, federal, state, and local agencies. The 
multiplicity of legislative purposes and of executive 
authorities has led to duplication and conflicts. 
Proposals to improve this state of affairs in the 
federal realm have recently been made elsewhere.' 
In the present article possible improvements in 
state-federal and interstate relations will be con- 
sidered. 

Under the Constitution, the states hold much 
of the power to regulate the utilization of natural 
resources, especially agricultural land, ranges, for- 
ests, water, wild life, and minerals. Conservation of 
resources is one of the most essential problems in 
such regulation. 

Conservation and depletion refer to those actions 
of resource users that produce changes in the dis- 
tribution of use rates over a period of time. In 
conservation, the redistribution of use rates is in the 
direction of the future; in depletion, in the direc- 
tion of the present. The temporal distribution of 
resource use has technological, economic, social, and 
political aspects of its own. Attention may be fo- 
cused upon these, rather than upon the aspects of 
distributing use over different human wants with 
identical time dimension. This special focus is the 
distinguishing element of an economic study of 
conservation. 

Conservation does not connote efficiency; nor de- 
pletion, waste. Both may be wasteful. Waste of re- 
sources can mean here only that the net-value 
stream from utilization is not maximized. 


Disadvantage of Consolidated Departments 

It follows from this concept of conservation that 
the substance of conservation policies is broad with 
respect to types of public action, is diversified with 
respect to types of resources, and is variable. Most 
decisions of resource users have a bearing on con- 
servation. Likewise, the present-future considera- 
tion is involved in most governmental decisions to 

i§. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup. “Administrative Coordination of 


Conservation Policy.” Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco 
nomics, Vol. XXII, No. 1, February 1946, pp. 48-58. 
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guide resource use in the national economy. Direct 
regulation of use rates comprises only a small seg- 
ment of such decisions. Public policies with respect 
lo taxation, tenure, credit, monopoly, foreign trade, 
economic fluctuations, and education, are much 
more important for resource conservation. One im 
portant consequence of this situation is the multi 
plicity of legislative and executive authorities so 
characteristic of conservation policy, and the dupli- 
cation and conflicts already referred to. 

As a remedy, some students have proposed con- 
solidation of legislation in a comprehensive con- 
servation act, and unification of executive authority 
in a department of conservation, both for the fed 
eral government and for the states. There is some 
doubt about trying to solve the problem in this 
way. Because of the substance of conservation policy, 
a conservation act could contain no more than gen- 
eral principles; broad powers of policy formulations 
would have to be delegated from the legislative to 
the executive branch of the government. Such an 
act, even if constitutionally feasible, would not be 
politically wise from the standpoint of the checks 
and balances so essential for democratic govern- 
ment. 

On the executive side, the substance of conserva- 
tion policy would require that most executive de 
partments either be subordinated to the department 
of conservation in many of their functions, or be 
absorbed by it. Such an all-comprehensive and all 
powerlul agency would become an administrative 
monstrosity. This does not mean, of course, that 
executive departments dealing with resource prob 
lems should not be set up. Many states have depart- 
ments of conservation or departments of natural 
resources. But these departments are limited in their 
functions and do not solve the problems of intra- 
state and intrafederal coordination, nor of state 
federal and interstate cooperation in conservation 
policies. 

It appears realistic and politically desirable that 
conservation policies should continue to be formu 
lated from time to time through numerous individ- 
ual acts and executed by more than one agency. 
This method will produce better coordination both 
in the legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment, and better state-federal and interstate coop- 
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eration. Conservation of resources is merely one of 
many complex economic problems that require bet- 
ter coordination and cooperation between public 
agencies. Proposals must be based on experience 
and on fairly clear trends in administrative pro- 
cedures; they must be realistic with respect to legis- 
lative passage and judicial approval. 

The problem of better intrastate legislative and 
executive coordination can be considered here only 
in so far as it has bearing on state-federal and 
interstate relations. At present, state machinery for 
legislative and executive coordination of conserva- 
tion policies is usually weaker than federal and this 
weakness is one of the reasons why it is difficult 
for the states to act as equal partners with the fed- 
eral government in resource development, and why 
interstate cooperation is frequently more formal 
than real. Better intrastate articulation of resource 
policies is, therefore, an aid to better state-federal 
and interstate cooperation in this field. 


Improvements for State Legislatures 

Four possible improvements are of special interest 
lor conservation policies: 

First, many legislatures need reorganization to 
ensure fewer but more effective committees. One or 
two committees would seem sufficient for dealing 
with natural resources. Iwo committees may be pre- 
ferred because the economic and social problems 
concerning renewable or flow resources (agricul- 
tural land, forests, water, wild life) and nonre- 
newable or stock resources (oil, gas, minerals) are 
different. 

Second, better provision of professional staffs for 
the two resource committees should be made. Sev- 
eral state legislatures have established (or propose 
to establish) legislative process committees, legis- 
lative councils, or legislative advisory boards which 
can employ a permanent staff in order to study 
needed and proposed legislation. Although these 
bodies are intended to be general executive com- 
mittees of the legislature, especially if the legisla- 
ture is not in session, their professional staff may, 

1 due course, become the nucleus for legislative 
nari pools from which may be drawn specialists 
to assist individual functional committees, parti- 
cularly on resource development. 

Third, planning divisions should be attached to 
the office of the chief executive (the governor) or 
of his general manager (the chief budget officer) 
to aid in the coordination of executive agencies. 
At present, many states do not possess a counter- 
part to the federal Bureau of the Budget. Genet ‘ally, 
preparation of the budget and its administration 
after enactment by the legislatures are largely from 
the point of view of finance and accounting rather 
than planning and coordination of executive activ: 
ity, 


Fourth, the states should provide planning boards 
(commissions) which could study and discuss plans 
of both branches of government and of organized 


industry, labor, agriculture, and the like. 


Danger of Duplicated Action 

Some may protest that reorganization and better 
stafiing of legislatures will duplicate the work on 
policy planning which, in any event, must be done 
by the executive branch. Cases of such duplication 
are bound to occur. It is not clear whether, and to 
what extent, a shift of the locus of sovereignty from 
the legislative to the executive has taken place in 
recent decades. Unquestionably, however, such a 
shift may best be prevented by helping the legis- 
lative to act more effectively and intelligently. 

Much has been written lately about the alleged 
infringement of state rights by the federal govern- 
ment in the realm of natural resources. Regardless 
of whether such infringement has taken place o1 
not, state rights may be defended best if the states 
themselves shoulder and discharge effectively the 
duties with which these rights are constitutionally 
associated. More active participation of the states 
might be facilitated by better intrastate coordina- 
tion of resource policies and better institutional 
machinery for coordinating resource policies be- 
tween the states and the federal government. 

Some coordination is brought about in Washing- 
ton by congressmen representing state interests. 
This process, however, is rather haphazard and is 
influenced by many political and personal factors. 
In some legislation—in the Flood Control Act of 
1944, and the River and Harbor Act of 1946—it is 
stipulated that individual projects planned by fed- 
eral agencies must be submitted to the states for 
review, and that their comments must accompany 
requests for appropriations by the Congress; a re- 
cent example is the March, 1946 report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the Colorado River. 
This legislation represents a desirable improvement 
over the 1938 Flood Control Act. It restored to the 
states that limited participation in the execution 
of individual flood control projects which was 
granted to them in the original (1936) Flood Con- 
trol Act. However, there does not exist institutional 
machinery by which the states could act as con- 
sultants for the formulation of basic federal legis- 
lation in the resource field before such legislation 
is enacted by Congress. Neither is there institutional 
machinery through which the states could be con- 
sulted in a more continuous and comprehensive 
(that is, with respect to resource problems other 
than flood control) fashion than is possible under 
the two acts just mentioned. The concern here is 
with policy formulation and implementation, not 
with research. In research, especially in agriculture, 
where state activities were important long before 
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the federal government entered the field, federal 
agencies are more inclined to recognize the states 
as equal partners. 

Attempts have been made to supply this needed 
institutional machinery. In agriculture, the Nortlr 
ern Great Plains Agricultural Advisory Council and 
its twin brother for the Southern Great Plains may 
be mentioned. However, the objective is more co- 
ordination of research than of policies; active state 
participation is confined to the land-grant colleges. 
Other intrafederal coordinating bodies are the in- 
teragency committees for the Missouri and the 
Columbia river basins.? Representatives of the states 
are invited to the meetings of these committees,’ 
but there is little participation of the states either 
in the meetings or in thé work of important sub- 
committees. Strictly intrafederal coordinating bod- 
ies—for example, the Pacific Coast Federal Regional 
Council—deserve mention here because such agen- 
cies may facilitate state-federal cooperation by rep- 
resenting the federal government in state-federal 
bodies. An illustration for this point is the Pacific 
Coast Board of Intergovernmental Relations estab- 
lished in 1945, comprising California, Oregon, and 
Washington. This attempt at better state-federal 
cooperation deserves a more detailed consideration 
as a first step in the right direction: 

The membership consists of the field chiefs of 
federal agencies as selected by the Pacific Coast 
Federal Regional Council and, from each membe1 
state, comprises the governor, the chairman of the 
State Commission on Interstate Cooperation, a rep- 
resentative of the official organization of cities and 
municipalities, and a representative of the organi. 
zation of county supervisors of commissioners. No 
alternates are permitted. Any member may bring 
with him to any meeting such consultants as he 
may desire, provided such consultants are officials 
of the constituent jurisdictions. Regular meetings 
are held quarterly, alternating between Washington 


2The central directing agency on the departmental level, 
the Intra-Agency River Basin Committee in Washington, 
D. C., is a strictly intrafederal coordinating group largely 
concerned with the field work of federal agencies. By the 1938 
Flood Control Act, both the Department of the Interior and 
the Corps of Engineers were authorized to do research in 
flood control and related problems. As a result (and possibly 
under the influence of demands for the extension of inte 
grated river basin authorities modeled after the TVA) the 
two agencies joined with the Department of Agriculture in a 
voluntary Tripartite Agreement, in August, 1939, for the ex- 
change of information and reports. The agreement was ex- 
tended to the Federal Power Commission in December, 1943, 
and to the Department of Commerce in September, 1946. 
Regional bodies are the Missouri and Columbia committees 
mentioned in the text and a subcommittee to deal with power 
problems in the southeastern portion of the United States. 

5For the Missouri Basin Committee, two representatives are 
appointed jointly by the governors of all basin states. For the 
Columbia River Committee, originally four joint representa 
tives were invited. Later this was changed to a representative 
from each state. The state of Washington did not avail itself 
of this invitation. 


or Oregon and California. The governor of the 
state in which the meeting is held is the chairman 
of the meeting. The principles of organization con- 
tain the provision that the membership from the 
federal government shall be less in number than 
the combined total of representatives of the other 
jurisdictions. Although the purposes of the Board 
are only discussion and cooperation, and any con- 
clusions are purely advisory, it has aided in the 
elimination of conflicts in the execution of exist- 
ing local, state, and federal laws and regulations 
and has helped in the pooling of facts and exchange 
of ideas for the planning of government action 
concerning some vital economic and social prob- 
lems. So far, most of the attention of the Board 
has been given to the problems of reconversion 
and postwar adjustment which are of special con- 
cern for the Pacific Coast. But there is no reason 
why problems of resource conservation could not 
be attacked through this institutional machinery 
or through one which may, in due course, be de- 
veloped from it. 


Conservation Problems Are Regional 


It is no accident that attempts to create institu. 
tional mechanisms for better state-federal coopera 
tion have started on a regional rather than a na- 
tional basis. Most government responsibilities not 
vested entirely in the federal government by the 
Constitution are concerned with economic prob- 
lems which are largely regional or have important 


regional characteristics. This is especially true for’ 


problems in resource conservation. The federal gov- 
ernment could, therefore, facilitate state-federal 
cooperation in the resource field by adopting, to 
a greater extent than heretofore, a regional organi- 
zation with more authority delegated to regional 
executives. Intrafederal regional coordinating com- 
mittees could then operate with greater effective. 
ness. 

It is important for state-federal cooperation that 
size and character of the federal regions be chosen 
appropriately. At present, these federal regions are 
rather large, comprising commonly four to six 
states, and differ considerably among different fed- 
eral agencies. Clearly, the need for coordination in 
conservation policies, phases of which are imple- 
mented by different federal departments, requires 
identical regions for such departments and _iden- 
tical headquarters. It is less clear what the proper 
size and geographical outline of federal regions 
should be. 

There are several arguments in favor of the 
present rather large regions. Problems of resource 
conservation are usually not confined to one state. 
Membership in a common region will help individ. 
ual states to think about their problems in  re- 
gional terms and to cooperate. Participation of 
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several states in the solution of a common problem 
will reduce the danger of a dominant influence by 
local political pressure groups. From the standpoint 
of central federal administration, resource policies 
can be more effectively and cheaply coordinated if 
regions do net become too numerous. 

On the other hand, there are several arguments 
in favor of making the federal regions smaller. 
These arguments even suggest that for the more 
important states, the federal regions may eventually 
become identical with the states. Obviously, this 
should not be considered for smaller states with 
similar problems, for example, the New England 
states: Growing responsibility of government on 
the federal as well as on the state level will probably 
call for greater intensity (besides better coopera- 
tion) in state-federal relations. Identity of federal 
and state administration with respect to boundaries 
and seat of government would facilitate close con- 
tact. In some cases another point is important: In- 
dividual regional problems in resources, and in 
economic development generally, may extend ove 
different geographical areas. An example may illus- 
trate this point: 

In some problems (transportation, migration, 
national defense, foreign trade, fisheries) the states 
bordering the Pacific form a logical unit. The 
Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, mentioned above, grew out of these relations. 
It had a predecessor in the Ninth Regional Civilian 
Defense Board as a medium through which the 
various levels of government discussed and solved 
many war-related civilian activities. 

In other problems (agriculture, water develop- 
ment, mineral resources, forestry) the Pacific North- 
west, including states without direct access to the 
Pacific (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming) and excluding 
California, constitutes a better grouping. The Co- 
lumbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee and _ the 
Northwest States Development Association are out- 
growths of these interrelations. 

In still other respects (livestock economy, finan- 
cial connections, domestic trade, tourist business) 
California is closely related to its hinterland. in 
Nevada, Arizona, and Utah. These states are also 
tied together with Colorado and New Mexico 
through the Colorado River and similarity of cli- 
mate, topography, and history. Such interrelations 
have led to the Colorado River Compact. 

These interrelations do not necessarily remain 
constant. Physiographic factors are, of course, 


largely constant; but their relative economic weight 
varies with changes in methods of communication 
(railroads, roads, automobiles, aeroplanes, radios) 
and of water developments (navigation, irrigation, 
power and flood control, growth of a unified system 
in distributing electricity). Flexibility in the geo- 
graphical configuration of a region may, therefore, 


be desirable. Smaller permanent basic units of fed- 
eral administration would facilitate such a flexi- 
bility. 

It is rather difficult to draw conclusions from 
these pros and cons of whether federal administra- 
tive regions should be large or small. A region 
consisting of a small number of states, let us say 
two or three, or at most four, would seem to be 
the best compromise between the various arguments 
set forth above. 


Better Interstate Cooperation 


Turning now to the problem of better interstate 
cooperation in resource policies, we may begin here 
also by noting some past attempts to set up suitable 
institutional machinery. Many readers are familiar 
with these attempts because the Council of State 
Governments has been involved either by taking 
the initiative or by giving effective aid. Among the 
results in the resource field, one may mention the 
organization of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission, the Interstate Commissions on the 
Delaware and the Potomac basins, the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Interstate Water Resources Committee, 
the Missouri Valley States Committee, the North- 
west States Development Association, and numerous 
other agencies created by state compacts. Although 
most of the agencies created (with or without state 
compacts) have only investigating and advising 
functions, the experience with this type of inter- 
state cooperation has been rather encouraging. 

In the future, the Council of State Governments 
may well consider whether facilitating interstate 
cooperation in the planning and execution of con- 
servation policies should not constitute one of its 
major objectives. Among state functions, regula- 
tion of resource use looms large and is likely to 
become even more important in the future. Pro- 
gressive depletion of resources, rapid technological 
development, and increasing and shifting demand 
will create rather complex and pressing conserva- 
tion problems. Regulation of resource use is con- 
stitutionally left to the states. Historically, the states 
are closely connected with the conservation move- 
ment since the White House Conference of Gov- 
ernors in 1908. Many resource problems concern 
more than one state, and these problems can be 
attacked most effectively through cooperative ac- 
tion by all states concerned. 

‘Through the Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, the Council of State Governments already 
possesses an effective mechanism through which 
efforts toward better interstate cooperation in the 
resource field could be channeled. The Council was 
instrumental in holding conservation conferences 
among the eastern states. Special committees to 
study resource problems, for example in forestry, 
in agriculture, in water resources, in postwar recon- 
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struction and development, have been set up. The 
Council has aided in the establishment of state 
compacts, and the corresponding permanent inter- 
state agencies which were mentioned above. Activity 
of the Council may well be intensified in these 
three directions, namely, in sponsoring regional and 
national conservation conferences, in setting up 
regional and national study committees, and in 
establishing permanent interstate and state-federal 
advising or administrative agencies concerned with 
specific regional resource problems. To aid in these 
activities the existing, rather small professional 
staff. of the Council of State Governments should 
be expanded. A permanent Interstate Resources 
Committee may be helpful in guiding the Council's 
activities in this field and in representing the views 
of the states before the public and before the federal 
government. 

Among the many specific resource problems (be- 
sides the general problems of better interstate and 
state-federal coordination in resource policies) for 
study and recommendation by the Council, the 
following may be mentioned especially: (1) Taxa- 
tion, credit, and tenure of resources (including re- 
sources in public ownership); (2) integrated, mul- 
tiple-use development of water resources; (3) state 
forestry legislation; (4) conservation of wild life 
(fisheries, upland game, migratory birds); (5) regu- 
lation of mining and drilling operations; (6) ad- 
ministration of grants-in-aid, especially in soil con- 
servation (including the relation between the state 
extension services and the federal Soil Conservation 
Service); and (7) the function of special districts 
(for example, soil conservation, forestry, grazing, 
irrigation, fire protection) in resource conservation. 

Although state compacts are not a necessary con- 
dition for better interstate cooperation in con- 
servation policies, they are generally helpful. The 
experience gained in negotiating, concluding, and 
administering state compacts has resulted in a bet- 
ter integration of state policies, even for resources 
which were not directly affected. This educational 
by-product is not the least contribution of state 
compacts for interstate cooperation. In the past, 
use of state compacts has been confined largely to 
water, oil, and natural gas. In many cases, con- 
servation of land, forests, grazing, minerals, and 
wild life can be aided by extending the use of state 
compacts to these resources. 


Federal Construction Agencies 


Our survey would not be complete without men- 
tioning the current, rather controversial attempt 
to solve the problems of state-federal as well as 
interstate cooperation in resource policies by one 
stroke: by setting up through federal legislation uni- 
fied planning—administrative—construction agen- 
cies for the major river basins of the country mod- 


eled after the Tennessee Valley Authority. In view 
of existing weakness in intrafederal, state-federal, 
and interstate cooperation, the TVA constitutes a 
valuable experiment. Moreover, as already men- 
tioned, the existence of the TVA and _ proposals 
for its extension have prompted some federal agen- 
cies to cooperate with each other and with the 
states. This yardstick-effect of the TVA upon fed- 
eral executive agencies is at least as important as 
its more frequently discussed yardstick-effect upon 
public utility companies. 

Whether the TVA is a model that should be 
used in other river basins would seem to depend 
on whether there are no better alternatives by which 
coordination and cooperation in resource policy 
could be made more effective in the future. At best, 
proposed independent administrative authorities 
for major watersheds would solve the problem of 
policy coordination for individual geographic areas 
and for a limited sphere of conservation policy by 
replacing regular legislative and executive ma- 
chinery at various levels (federal, state, local). The 
essential problems sae in the coordination of 
conservation policy in a unified way for regions, 
and for the country as a whole, would not be solved 
and might be complicated and delayed. On the 
other hand, if these problems could be solved, 
separate authorities for each river valley would be 
unnecessary. 

Furthermore, as has been indicated above, re- 
gions, from the standpoint of conservation policy, 
are not necessarily identical with watersheds, and 
the economic importance of physiographic features 
may change over a period of time. The techno- 
logical changes mentioned above have generally 
tended to decrease the relative economic impor- 
tance of physiographic features. Railroads, hard- 
surfaced roads, automobiles, aeroplanes, and radio 
have decreased the relative importance of water- 
sheds for economic differentiation. Technology of 
water development itself has tended, partly at least, 
in the same direction. Navigation has decreased in 
relative importance. Water for power, irrigation, 
and municipal uses has become relatively more im- 
portant. Water power is transported in the form 
of electricity from one watershed to the other. Even 
water for irrigation and municipal use is so trans- 
ported, for example, from the Colorado River to 
the Pacific Coast and from the Sacramento Valley 
into the San Joaquin Valley. 


We may conclude, therefore, that improvement 


in coordination and cooperation of regular agencies 
at various governmental levels for regions and for 
the country as a whole appear, in the long run, 
more essential for the planning and implementa: 
tion of conservation policy than the creation of 
special planning—administrative—construction 
thorities organized on a watershed basis. 
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State Planning and Development 
Agencies 


By JoHN F. Durr 


Part 1. Development and Publicity Agencies* 


within the official framework of state govern- 

ment are those pertaining to economic de- 
velopment and publicity. The earliest state devel- 
opment activity was reported about 1897, but the 
entire period from that time up to and including 
1932 was largely experimental, with no specific 
trend evident as to the types of agencies established. 
This period brought forth agencies for conserva- 
tion, publicity, and general and industrial develop- 
ment. The second period, from 1933 to 1935, is 
best described as the planning board era. Yet, dur- 
ing this period, fourteen states established or re- 
organized development agencies. 

Since the planning board era, the concept of state 
development and publicity agencies has been tai- 
lored more to the pattern of multi-purpose func- 
tions—combinations of planning with development 
or publicity, or all three functions. Since 1935, 
twenty-one states have established and currently are 
operating combined planning-development agen- 
cies. This is such a significant trend that these 
combination planning-development agencies are 
discussed separately in greater detail. 


— the activities most recently to find a place 


When Development Agencies Were Young 


From Vermont comes the earliest report of state 
publicity activities, which were under way by 1897. 
The next state to undertake development activities 
was South Carolina, where legislation was reported 
as early as 1917. From 1923 through 1932, fifteen 
additional states undertook official development 
activities, and two states—Wisconsin and Illinois— 
pioneered planning agencies. Brief summaries of 
the development and publicity agencies established 
during this 1923 to 1932 period are included here. 

ALABAMA. The Department of Agriculture and 
Industries was established in 1923 to promote de- 
velopment of industrial and agricultural resources. 
Its promotional activity resulted in publication of a 
number of pamphlets. In 1927 there was created the 
Alabama Industrial Development Board to ascer- 
tain the industrial possibilities of the state and seek 
to obtain their development. 

ArIzoNA. A Division of Publication and Travel, 
the same as the one active today, was established in 


1925 within the State Highway Department to pro- 
mote the scenic attractions of the state. 

CALIFORNIA. A promotional Bureau of Commerce 
was added to the state Department of Finance, a 
regulatory agency. The statute provided that this 
Bureau should promote trade and market expan- 
sion for any and all products within the state, and 
should foster and develop foreign and domestic 
commerce and trade in agricultural and industrial 
products of California. 

FioriwwA. A Bureau of Immigration was estab- 
lished in 1925 under the State Department of Agri- 
culture. Acts of 1925 and 1927 provided that the 
Commissioner of Agriculture should collect infor- 
mation concerning the varied resources and possi- 
bilities of the entire state, relating to every phase of 
development and should publish and distribute said 
information and otherwise advertise the state 
through the Bureau of Immigration, for the pur- 
pose of attracting desirable immigrants and draw- 
ing investors to the industries of the state. 

Ipano. Idaho has an act providing for a five mem- 
ber State Board of Publicity appointed by the gov- 
ernor to handle a state advertising program cover- 
ing industries, resources, and recreation. There has 
not been an appointment of this board since pre- 
depression days, except for a short time during the 
early war years when it was set up to assist in de- 
veloping locations for military installations, and it 
was then financed from private sources and not by 
appropriation. 

Ittinois. A Conservation Department was estab- 
lished in 1925. In 1931, the Illinois State Planning 
Commission was created through a Senate Joint 
Resolution. 

Kentucky. The Kentucky Progress Commission 
was created in 1926 for the purpose of promoting 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, making a study of 
its resources and its advantages for agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial development, and for 
the attraction of tourists. It was authorized to or- 
ganize the Kentucky Progress Association, to be 
composed of individuals and corporations and asso- 


*Articles to follow will describe the development of state 
departments of commerce and state planning agencies. 
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ciations within the state. The funds received in this 
way were used by the Progress Commission for its 
operating expenses. The legislature specified that 
its appropriation of $100,000 to be spent over two 
years was to be used exclusively for publicity. 

MAINE. The Development Commission was first 
established by the legislature in 1925. During the 
years there have been some changes but the organ- 
ization of the Commission has remained essentially 
the same as that set up in 1925. 

MASSACHUsETTS. The Massachusetts Industrial 
and Development Commission was in operation 
from 1929 to 1933. 

MICHIGAN. An administrative board undertook 
promotional activities in 1929, although advertising 
was not one of its primary functions. Michigan is 
divided into regions which are represented by semi- 
public tourist and resort associations. These asso- 
ciations have been functioning for from fifteen to 
forty years and the oldest ones were originally estab- 
lished for the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of the particular area. Since 1931 these four 
associations have secured from the state legislature 
small appropriations for advertising. 

New Hampsuire. The State Development Com- 
mission was known at first as the State Board of 
Publicity, created by the legislature in 1925 to ad- 
vertise the agricultural, industrial, and recreational 
assets of New Hampshire. The original board re- 
ceived an appropriation which was matched by the 
State Chamber of Commerce. The amount of $100,- 
000 was available for publicity during the two-year 
fiscal period ending July 1, 1927. No additional 
funds were raised by private subscription after 1927. 
In 1931 the name of the Board was changed to State 
Development Commission. Its functions remained 
the same. 

Nortu CAro.ina. Since 1925 North Carolina has 
had a Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. Primarily concerned with developing the 
natural resources of the state, it is also authorized 
to aid “in promoting the development of commerce 
and industry.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Greater Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil was established in May, 1931 for the promotion 
of the economic, social, industrial, agricultural, edu- 
cational, civic, and recreational welfare of the Com- 
monwealth. The Council ceased activities in 1933. 

VirciniA. The Division of Publicity and Advertis- 
ing, established in the Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission by the General Assembly as early as 1924, 
received an appropriation of $70,000 a year for 
the 1940-42 biennium. Almost all of these funds, as 
in previous years, were spent to attract tourists. 

Wisconsin. The Directorship of Regional Plan- 
ning, a pioneer planning activity, was created 
through legislative act in 1929. Funds for this 
activity were supplied through the Wisconsin State 


Highway Commission. In 1931, the statutory Wis. 
consin State Regional Planning Committee was 
established. 

Wyominc. The Wyoming Department of Com. 
merce and Industries dates from 1927. Under the 
supervision of a board, the executive manager is 
directed to undertake a comprehensive program for 
the development of agricultural, mineral, and in- 
dustrial resources of the state, together with scenic, 
recreational, and wildlife assets. He is to cooperate 
with newspapers, commercial organizations, rail- 
roads, and industrial and business concerns. 


Development Agencies During the Planning Board 
Era 


The period of 1933 to 1935 generally can be con- 
sidered to be the planning board era, for it was 
during this period that forty-four states created their 
first planning agencies. At the same time and paral- 
lel with the advent of planning activities, fourteen 
states undertook to establish or reorganize their 
development agencies. The significance of both 
planning and development agencies advancing side 
by side, is that a real need must have been felt for 
both functions. 

Publicity and advertising were the main functions 
of eleven out of the fourteen development and pub- 
licity agencies, created during this period. A brief 
listing of these agencies should suffice, since their 
functions are reasonably obvious from their names. 

Connecticut Publicity Commission established 
1935- 

Florida Citrus Commission established 1935. 

Massachusetts Department of Secretary of State 
undertook publicity activities in 1935. 

Minnesota Tourist Bureau created in Conserva- 
tion Department in 1933. 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau set up in 1935 
in Highway Department. 

New York Bureau of Milk Publicity created in 
1934 in Department of Agriculture and a 
Bureau of State Publicity established in the 
Conservation Department in 1935. 

Oregon's Travel and Information Department 
established under the State Highway Commis- 
sion in 1935. 

Pennsylvania Publicity Commission established in 
1935. 

Vermont Publicity Service created in 1933 within 
the Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. 

Virginia’s Division of Publicity and Advertising 
was created in the Conservation Commission in 


1934- 
Wisconsin's Department of Agriculture handled 
publicity in 1935. 
Two of the remaining three agencies established 
during this era were concerned primarily with de- 
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velopment activities. Rhode Island, in 1933, created 
a Commission on Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
to assist in promoting foreign .and domestic com- 
merce of the state. It was also given the duty of 
cooperating with commissions or officials of other 
states. South Carolina undertook a different activity 
under a name somewhat similar to that of the 
Rhode Island agency. In 1935 there was also cre- 
ated the South Carolina Board of Promotion of 
External Trade which sponsored annually a “South 
Carolina Products Week,” and appeared to place 
its emphasis mostly upon buying at home. 

The remaining agency of the fourteen is the 
statutory New Hampshire State Planning and De- 
velopment Commission, established in 1935. This 
Commission, the first of our modern multi-purpose 
planning-development agencies, resulted from the 
merger of the publicity agency and the planning 
board. 


General State Development Activities Since 1935 


Although twenty-one states have established 
multi-purpose planning-development agencies dur- 
ing the ten-year period starting in 1935, the devel- 
opment and publicity activities of the remaining 
twenty-seven states deserve attention. The twenty- 
one states with combined planning-development 
agencies are discussed in Part III; the other twenty- 
seven states and their development and publicity 
agencies are briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

ARIZONA. The 1925 Division of Publications and 
Travel in the State Highway Department has been 
continuously active since its establishment. ‘The 
Division's 1946 budget is $100,000, and earnings 
according to a survey by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. 

CALirorniA. On August 4, 1943, the State Recon- 
struction and Reemployment Commission was cre- 
ated as a successor to the State Planning Board of 
1934. However, during the 1946 Special Session 
of the Legislature, measures were considered for 
both a permanent state development agency and 
for a State Economic Council. 

Cotorapo. A Bureau of Information and Pub- 
licity was established in 1937, followed by the Colo- 
rado State Advertising and Publicity Committee on 
May 1, 1941, created for the purpose of advertising, 
publicizing, and promoting the state’s travel attrac- 
tions, products, and industries. A policy-making 
Advertising and Publicity Committee, appointed by 
the governor, oversees the activity of the Advertis- 
ing and Publicity Department. 

DeLtaware. Delaware appears to have been the 
only state establishing neither planning nor devel- 
opment agencies. 

Froriwa. Florida’s State Improvement Commis- 
sion, established in 1941, might be considered a 


multi-purpose agency, since the functions of state 
planning were taken over when the Planning Board 
was discontinued in 1945. Functions of the Com- 
mission now include facilitating acquisition, con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of public 
buildings, assisting in postwar planning and con- 
struction, relieving unemployment, serving as state 
aeronautical authority, and serving generally as the 
state development board. An Economic Advance- 
ment Council was established in 1941 to cooperate 
with the State Chamber of Commerce in jointly 
supporting research and publicity projects. Upon 
the Council’s expiration June 30, 1945, a State Ad- 
vertising Commission was created, with a $500,000 
appropriation. 

IpAHO. Only new agency created since 1935 was 
the 1937 Idaho Advertising Commission in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, set up to handle a program 
for the advertising and marketing of potatoes and 
onions, and deriving its funds from a tax of one- 
half cent per 100 pounds of the products placed in 
shipment. 

Ittinois. An Illinois Development Council, es- 
tablished in the Department of Finance during 
1939, performed advertising and development func- 
tions for tourists and industry. During the war the 
Council was rather inactive due to the fact that its 
primary purpose of promoting travel and develop- 
ing industry in the state was thought unnecessary 
during this period. It is planned, however, to re- 
vive the activities of the Council. 

An Illinois Postwar Planning Commission was 
created in 1943 in place of the State Planning Com- 
mission, which was abolished at that time. 

INDIANA. A Division of State Publicity was cre- 
ated in 1939 in the regulatory Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, established in 1933. Creation 
of the Indiana Economic Council in 1943 replaced 
the 1935 Planning Board, which then was discon- 
tinued. The Council operates in much the same 
manner as planning boards in other states, working 
cooperatively with other agencies of the state gov- 
ernment and assisting local governmental units with 
planning problems. 

On July 15, 1945, development and publicity ac- 
tivities were assigned to the newly created Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Agriculture, Industry and Public 
Relations, which operates under the shorter title of 
Department of Commerce and Public Relations. 
The major aims of the department in its first year 
of operation were: 

1. The establishment of new industries in Indiana 
by bringing to the attention of the industrial inter- 
ests of the nation the outstanding advantages In- 
diana possesses for profitable operation. 

2. The creation of a fuller understanding among 
Hoosiers themselves of the assets which make In- 
diana one of the greatest states in the Union. 
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3. The promotion of a greater volume of tourist 
and recreational travel in the state. 

Icwa. Iowa's statutory 1937 Planning Board was 
abolished in 1939. Then, due to the war, the Iowa 
Industrial and Defense Commission was established 
in 1943. The commission was to have terminated 
June go, 1945, but its powers were extended for the 
duration and transferred to the newly created Iowa 
Development Commission. 

The Commission activities so far have been to 
formulate programs of promotion for the state in 
the fields of industry, agriculture and recreation. 
The Commission hopes to inaugurate a general pro- 
gram of publicity for the state. 

Kentucky. Upon repeal of the 1934 Planning 
Board Act in 1936, a Committee on State Planning 
was created in the governor's cabinet. Also created 
in 1936 was a Division of Publicity in the Conserva- 
tion Department. A Postwar Advisory Planning 
Commission was created by executive order in 1944. 
The Commission’s final report recommended: 


that a state-wide, privately-financed and pri- 
vately-operated industrial development association or 
chamber of commerce be established and in operation by 
January 1, 1946. Failing this effort, the Commission 
recommends the establishment, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, of a State Department of Industrial Development.” 
“There is a need for a permanent and continuing state 
agency to initiate, encourage and coordinate public plan- 
ning activities. It is recommended that the General As- 


sembly pass An Act (creating) a State Planning Agency.’” 


MARYLAND. The Publicity Commission of Mary- 
land established in 1939 to publicize industry and 
agriculture is no longer active. There has been 
some discussion recently to activate the Publicity 
Commission, but nothing definite has been proposed 
to this date. 

Then in addition to the 1933 Planning Commis- 
sion, which continues to function in the field of 
long-range public planning, in 1943 Governor 
O'Conor set up a Maryland Commission on Post- 
War Reconstruction and Development and assigned 
to it the task of the short-term planning job of pre- 
paring a public works program, which would pro- 
vide needed postwar employment. 

MAssAcHuseTTs. A Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission was established in 1937 
in the Department of Labor and Industries for the 
purpose of promoting the development of indus- 
trial, agricultural, and recreational resources. In 
1945, a Special Commission Relative to Establish- 
ment of a State Department of Commerce was cre- 
ated. The Commission's report, completed in De- 
cember, 1945, emphatically recommended establish- 
ment of a Department of Commerce. The majority 


| Final Report (Frankfort: The Postwar Advisory Planning 
Commission of Kentucky, 1945), p. 7. 
2 Thid., p. 11. 


report suggested an annual appropriation of $1, 
000,000; the minority report held $300,000 would be 
sufficient. After considerable debate the proposal 
to create a Commerce Department was rejected by 
the 1946 session of the General Court. 

Montana. The Montana State Highway Depart. 
ment undertook advertising and promotional activ. 
ities in 1936. Then an act was passed in 1945, cre. 
ating and establishing a fund to be known as the 
“Post-War Planning and Construction Reserve 
Fund” and creating a “Post-War Planning and Con. 
struction Commission,” defining its powers and 
duties. The Commission was expected to complete 
its duties at an early date. 

NEBRASKA. Nebraska's statutory 1937 Planning 
Board was abolished in 1941. The Nebraska Adver. 
tising Commission was established in 1939 and con- 
tinued in the Nebraska Development Committee 
established by executive order September 28, 1943. 
By act of April 17, 1945, a Department of Industrial 
Development was created. This measure was at- 
tacked on the grounds it had not been passed by a 
two-thirds majority, and the State Supreme Court 
terminated it on those grounds. The department 
would have had an $100,000 appropriation for 
planning and development activities. In the mean- 
time, the 1943 Development Committee continues 
a measure of these functions. 

Nevaba. The Department of Highways undertook 
advertising, starting in 1936, to promote tourist 
travel and industrial development. The statutory 
Planning board was established in 1937. 

New Mexico. New laws reestablishing the statu- 
tory Planning Board were enacted in 1939 and 1943. 
In addition to the board, the State Tourist Bureau 
(first established in 1935) in the Highway Depart- 
ment is again becoming active. Plans call for opera- 
tions covering the following: advertising, publicity, 
historic markers, tourist schools, natural attractions, 
winter sports. 

NortH CarouinaA. The Planning Board was re- 
organized in 1937 and again in 1944. The Board's 
accomplishments in the field of coordination is par- 
ticularly pronounced. 

In the field of development, the Division of Com- 
merce and Industry in the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development was reorganized to stress 
industrial research and the promotion of industry. 

NortH DaAkora. Four years after the statutory 
Planning Board expired, the 1943 North Dakota 
Research Foundation was created. “It shall be the 
duty of the Foundation to plan, execute and direct 
a program of research designed to develop the 
natural resources, both mineral and agricultural in 
the State.’’? 

Onto. The Ohio Development and Publicity 
Commission was established for publicity to attract 


~ 8Chapter 197, S. L. 1943, State of North Dakota. 
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industry and develop agriculture. The Commission 
was granted a $40,000 appropriation for 1946. 

Orrcon. When Oregon’s statutory Planning 
Board was abolished in 1939, the Oregon Economic 
Council was appointed December 15, 1939, to carry 
on some of the Board’s functions. The Postwar 
Readjustment and Development Commission then 
replaced the Council May 15, 1943, being estab- 
lished primarily for the purpose of research. A 
1943 Dairy Products Commission was created to 
conduct a campaign of advertising, publicity, re- 
search, and education. Major activity, as far as 
funds available is concerned, still is the Travel and 
Information Department of the Oregon State High- 
way Commission which was organized in 1935. 

Ruope Istanp. The Secretary of State’s office, in 
1936, undertook advertising and publicity on behalf 
of tourist development. 

During the war years this program was held to 
a minimum but was expected to be expanded in 
the postwar years. A Rhode Island Industrial Com- 
mission was created in January, 1939, to study in- 
dustrial development problems; invite new indus- 
tries to locate; improve state’s industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1944, the Rhode Island Port 
Authority was created to encourage and develop 
rail, water, air, and truck transportation. 

Texas. After the Texas State Planning Board ex- 
pired in 1939, the Texas Resources Development 
Program was inaugurated in February 1940 to 
“utilize the services and facilities of existing agen- 
cies and thus, avoid establishment of a new agency 
for this particular work.” Under this program, a 
small coordinating staff was maintained to handle 
general correspondence, radio scripts, newspaper 
releases, and other promotional material, and to 
coordinate the reports from the several cooperative 
agencies and state departments. 

A similar operating basis was adopted for The 
Postwar Economic Planning Commission created by 
legislative statute in 1943. No funds were appropri- 
ated for its operation. The work of the Commission 
is carried on through the cooperation of the re- 
search bureaus of educational institutions, state de- 
partments and agencies, and the industrial depart- 
ments of public service companies, etc. 

Uran. The Utah State Road Commission under- 
took publicity and advertising in 1938. By 1941, a 
State Publicity and Industrial Development Com- 
mission was established. The Commission’s director 
also was appointed Director of Post-War Planning 
in November, 1942. 

VikGINIA. A 1933 appointive Planning Board was 
established as a statutory agency in 1938. The 1943 
Committee on Postwar Industrial Planning of the 
Planning Board will work in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Industrial Research of the University of 
Virginia. 


West VirciniA. A 1939 West Virginia Publicity 
Commission was created for publicity on behalf of 
industry, agriculture, and tourist travel. By Feb- 
ruary 12, 1945, the 1939 Publicity Commission was 
changed in name, composition, authority, and duties 
to the West Virginia Industrial and Publicity Com- 
mission. The new Commission's duties rest on broad 
authorizations to promote and encourage the wel- 
fare of industry and commerce. In addition to tour- 
ist and industrial publicity activities the West Vir- 
ginia Industrial and Publicity Commission has been 
sponsoring an all-out drive to develop the tourist 
trade in local communities of the state. 

’ Wisconsin. A Recreational Publicity Division 
was established in the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment in 1936. Next year, Wisconsin pioneered 
a developmental Department of Commerce, to 
which these duties were assigned: 

(1) To investigate, study and undertake ways and 
means of promoting and encouraging the prosperous de- 
velopment .... (of) business, industry, and commerce 
within and without the state. 

(2) To investigate, study, and undertake ways... . 
(of) developing new markets for Wisconsin products. 

(3) To promote and encourage the location and de- 
velopment of new business, industry, and commerce in 
the state. 

(4) To... . engage in technical studies, scientific 
investigations, and statistical research, and educational 
activities. 

(5) To co-operate with and assist persons, firms, asso- 
ciations ... . cities, towns . . . . and other political or 
governmental units of the state in the execution of its 
duties and functions under this chapter. .. . - : 

Due largely to a change in administration and 
the party in control of the majority in both houses 
of the legislature, little action of the preceding legis- 
lature was viewed with favor. Although the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had been set up on conservative 
principles, the 1939 legislature wiped it out with 
scant ceremony. Comments of M. W. Torkelson, 
Director of Regional Planning for the State Plan- 
ning Board, concerning the value of their former 
Department of Commerce and its field of service in 
relationship to the other agencies, are of particular 
interest. 

“In the case of our own state I think it would be 
highly desirable if they would reinstate the depart- 
ment of commerce which in reality was a develop- 
ment agency. We need it very badly. Its activities 
however, are very much different from those of a 
planning agency.”® 

Wyominc. Wyoming’s 1935 Planning Board was 
merged with the Water Conservation Board in 1939. 


‘Chapter 8, Laws of Special Session 1937, State of Wisconsin. 

5Planning 1945, Part Il, Proceedings of a Discussion Con- 
ference on State Planning Problems held in Chicago, July 11- 
12, 1945 (Chicago: American Society of Planning Officials, 
1945)» P- 41- 
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Then in 1944 the Wyoming Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee was created by executive order, but currently 
it is inactive. The 1927 Department of Commerce 
and Industry still is the agency currently active for 
the state’s development and publicity. Its work 
covers a wide range, including that of a state cham- 
ber of commerce, publicity bureau, promotion of 
new industries and promoting the travel business. 

Although Part I has been concerned primarily 
with development and publicity agencies, it is per- 
tinent to point out that planning is achieving in- 
creased recognition as the inseparable companion 
of development and publicity activities; actually, 
the two cannot be separated. No development, pub- 
licity, or advertising program can be undertaken 
without some “thinking in advance’ to determine 
what to promote, how to promote it, and what is to 
be accomplished by the promotion. Even though 
some states still appropriate substantial sums for 
development programs based on their own informal 
planning, or that supplied by an advertising agency, 
as states appropriate increased development budg- 
ets, the tendency appears to be toward increased 
support for planning to insure that the development 
appropriation will be directed to its most effective 
utilization, 


Indiana Forest Program 
(Continued from Page 115) 


only for forestry or recreational purposes. Here 
then, was an opportunity for correcting a land-use 
problem by getting those lands into public owner- 
ship for forestry purposes in order to make them 
producing areas under good management and 
provide rural recreational grounds, open to the 
public. There is a surprising dearth of public 
recreation places and hunting grounds in the rural 
sections of the state—a shortage which is particularly 
acute in the northern half of the state. County 
forests can frequently justify their usefulness on 
this point alone. 

It is not expected that county forests will replace 
or compete with the state and federal forest pro- 
grams in the state. Rather, it is hoped that the 
county units will be established on those tracts 
which are best suited for forestry use and, because 
of their size and location, are not suitable for 
inclusion in the state and federal systems. Neither 
will all counties be financially capable to own and 
improve such holdings, nor should they where the 
need is not clearly evident. However, a sufficiently 
great need for county forests does exist throughout 
much of Indiana to justify continuing efforts lead- 
ing to their establishment. 


Where counties are financially able to acquire 
and develop county forests, they are being en. 
couraged to do so in an effort to meet their forestry 
and land-use problems. State Forester Ralph F, 
Wilcox believes that thirty-five to forty of Indiana's 
ninety-two counties could establish such forests, 
ranging in size from 500 to several thousand acres 
each. 

The State Division of Forestry is ready to co. 
operate with county officials in the development 
and maintenance of county forests by supplying 
planting stock, advising on management programs 
and including such lands in its forest protection 
program. 

Advantages of County Forests 


Beyond the benefits which may be derived from 
the county forests, the foresters see additional ad- 
vantages to be gained through their establishment 
and operation. The greater part of Indiana's timber- 
producing acreage—particularly the acres that are 
producing the best quality stock—is in farm wood. 
lots. The foresters recognize that with the improved 
handling of those lands they could become even 
more significant as suppliers of high quality raw 
materials for Indiana’s wood-using industries. Lab- 
oratory forests with characteristics similar to those 
prevailing in the community are needed to dem- 


onstrate that even small forest units can produce | 


a continuous income of sufficient size to justify their 
careful management. A county forest in every 
county, particularly in the northern half of the 
state, can provide that demonstration. 

Educators can see their value too. A_ natural 
science laboratory in each county where relatively 
undisturbed natural development processes can 
be observed can make textbook material come alive. 
Rural and small town schools do not have museums 
close at hand. Under good direction trailside 
museums in public forests can become far more 
effective for educational purposes than big city 
museums. 

As in the case of Marshall County, the idea of 
providing living memorials to those who have 
served in World War II is attracting considerable 
interest. The logic of providing a continuing, pro- 
ductive, and useful memorial is not lost upon those 
who have given thought to the subject. The Indiana 
Department of the American Legion is preparing 
a handbook on “Memorial Forests” that will call 
attention to the establishment of county forests for 
that purpose. It is well to remember that the foun- 
dation of Indiana’s well-known state park system 
was established in celebration of the Hoosier state’s 
centennial in 1916. Perhaps memorial forests can 
do as well in furthering the conservation program 
of the state by creating an extensive system of 
county forests in Indiana. 
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Federal Subsidies and Grants 


Tue Joint COMMITTFE on the Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures has recently published a 287 page 
report on “Federal Subsidies and Federal Grants-in-Aid 
to States” (Senate Document No. 13). This report con- 
taining no recommendations, is a compilation of the 
various figures that have been developed in the course 
of the Committee’s studies in the fields of federal sub- 
sidies, grants-in-aid to states, federal payments within 
states, and state debt and fiscal situations. 

It is reported that federal expenditures for thirty-three 
items which are subsidy payments to business men and 
farmers totalled over $13.6 billion for the years 1934-46 
inclusive, averaging over a billion dollars a year. These 
subsidies have been increasing during the years reported 
on, the amount being somewhat less than $2.5 billion in 
1946. 

Federal expenditures in the nature of direct payments 
to states under forty-five cooperative arrangements and 
payments made by the federal government within states 
under forty programs for relief and other aid for the 
years 1934 to 1946 inclusive totaled over $35 billion, aver- 
aging somewhat less than $2.7 billion a year. This $35 
billion, however, includes approximately $5.6 billion 
which is also counted among the subsidy payments made 
to farmers by the Department of Agriculture. ‘The grants- 
in-aid to states and payments within states amounted to 
somewhat less than $1.3 billion in 1946. 

Combined federal payments mentioned above, exclud- 
ing overlapping items, during the years 1934-1946 inclu- 
sive, totaled approximately $43 billion, averaging $3.3 
billion a year. 

The report contains tables showing: by year and by 
state all federal direct payments to states and federal pay- 
ments within the states; total federal expenditures by pur- 
pose and by state; totals of individual income payments 
and population as related to grants-in-aid, listed by states 
for 1934-1945. There is also a brief description of all the 
grants made to states in the fiscal year 1945. 

Because it is found that the ability of various states to 
provide their own aid is frequently cited as an important 
factor in decisions to initiate and continue federal aid, a 
table is included showing the gross debt situation of the 
individual states, 1940 and 1945, together with balances 
in the state’s general funds. The report shows that there 
was a decrease of 32 per cent in the total debt of the 
states during the years covered and that in 1945 the 
states had a combined total of $1,188,000,000 in their gen- 
eral fund balances. 

At the time this Committee report was submitted to 
the Senate, Chairman Byrd made the following personal 
observations: 

1. Lack of Apportionment Uniformity. Under examina- 
tion the various methods of apportioning aid are revealed 
to be so lacking in related uniformity as to cry for re- 
appraisal. 


2. Examination of subsidy policies urgent. The report 
indicates conclusively that the need is urgent for a thor- 
ough study of all federal subsidy policies now existing, 
particularly in regard to their effect upon basic economic 
maladjustments. 

3. Pertinent Budget Reduction data included. The 
wealth of data contained in the report provides pertinent 
information aiding in current efforts to reduce expendi- 
tures. 


Cabinet Status for Federal 
Security Agency Proposed 


LEGISLATION HAS AGAIN been introduced to establish a 
single federal public welfare department headed by a 
secretary of cabinet rank. The Senate Expenditures Com- 
mittee has held hearings on S. 712 by Chairman Aiken 
(Vermont) and on S. 140 by Taft (Ohio) and Fulbright 
(Arkansas) which provided different methods for estab- 
lishing such a department. S. 712 would give cabinet 
status to the Federal Security Agency by converting it 
into the Department of Health, Education and Security. 
It is favored by the Administration, by the American 
Public Health Association and the American Public Wel- 
fare Association representing state and local welfare de- 
partments. The Taft-Fulbright bill would create a De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare with an 
Undersecretary for each field. 

In testifying on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing Bill, 
Senator Robert A. Taft suggested that the federal gov- 
ernment might in the future spend a billion dollars a 
year-on public welfare services. Requests for $625, million 
for grants to the states have already been made of Con- 
gress including $250 million for educational aid; $150 mil- 
lion for housing; and $225 million for health assistance. 


Federal-State Tax Problems 


For MANY YEARS the Council of State Governments and 
the Governors’ Conference have been interested in the 
revision and modernization of tax systems within the 
states, and the development of an equitable tax program 
between the federal government and the states which 
would enable both levels of government to secure ade- 
quate revenues to provide necessary services. The Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee and other 
members from these committees recently met in Washing- 
ton with representatives of the states for an informal and 
preliminary discussion of what could and should be done 
to provide a more equitable and orderly distribution of 
taxable resources between the federal government and the 
several states. It was agreed a Joint Federal-State Com- 
mittee would be created to develop a suggested plan and 
program to be submitted to the Congress and to the sev- 
eral states. 
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